








DOES THE WILLIAMSON CORN PLAN PAY ?—See Pages 6 and 7. 
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“MORE BEAUTY FOR EVERY FARM 


HOME IN 1908.” 
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Home in 1908.” YOUR part ts to make # true for YOUR OWN farm home. 











“More beauty for every arm home in 1908”—this ts one of the mottoes, aims and ideals of the Progressive Farmer staff, and 
we are just as anxtous to wage a successful campaign here as we are to succeed in our campaign for increasing the corn or cotton 
yield per acre. More flowers, vines, shrubs, and shade trees should beautify our country yards; and dwellings and out buildings 
should be painted—or white washed, at least, where they cannot be painted. And withal why should we not have bigger yards 
with more room for ornamental shrubs and trees? Witness the beautiful weeping beech shown here (through the courtesy of Ell- 
wanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.); tt ts only one of many trees which, with little or no care, will make the home grounds a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever. In the city, where land ts bought and sold by the foot, the home owner has little room for the beauty 
of stately grove and flower-decked front yard; but with our farmer readers tt ts different. And so we appeal to every member 
of The Progressive Farmer Family, men and women, young and old, to join in our campaign for “ More Beauty for Every Farm 














WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS WEEK’S | Make the Farm Home Pretty, Carl B. Riddle. 8 





PAPER. |Once More: Plant a Seed Corn Patch, G. I. 
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and Early Cultivation, Dr. S. A. Knapp....  ©3| Plant Spanish Peanuts for Hogs............ +14 
Does The Williamson Corn Plan Pay?—Some |Some Special Points in Last Week's Paper.. 11 
UES, 5.0 Sus eae hs 5 0 5 ot s'o:9.0' 6 | Three Things in Which Women Can Help.... 9 
Porty Bushels of Oats an Acre Without Fer- |The Cowpea and Southern Farming ee re 11 
Re og os are oan Se Bus aw a EE ees 4 tow Destroy Melon Bugs by Spraying........ 17 
Growing Nest Eggs on a Vine.............. 9| 
Horse Breeding for the Farmer, Sidney John- DO YOU WANT TO KNOW? 


SERGE EE RS 3 12) Want to know just what an actual test of the 
ES PY FSS I aa a a 5 | Williamson Plan of corn growing shows? Does it 

How You Should Feed Your Work Horse.... 2/|pay? Is it worth while? See the careful report 

sagt ad Dodge Colds and Pneumonia This | of South Carolina tests on pages 6 and 7. 

Home Made Poultry Remedies, Uncle Jo..., 17| Want to know what advice Dr. 8. A. Knapp— 

How to Raise Good Watermelons.......... 17|the greatest agricultural authority in the South— 


Kind of Catton Cultivation That Pays....... 2 | has to give you about planting corn and eotton? 





“More harrowing and less hoeing” is his advice, 
and he shows how $40 per acre is lost by bad eot- 
ton growing methods. Page 38. 


Want to know how to dodge colds and pneu- 
monia this spring? Read on page 15 the first of 
Dr. Freeman’s promised ‘‘Health Talks to Farm- 
ers,’ and then “Be as guardful of your health as 
you are of your money.”’ 

Want to know what rules of breeding to adopt 
to produce the horse best suited to your farm 
needs? Read Mr. Sidney Johnson’s article on 
the 12th page. 

Want to know how the average farmer can 
make live stock pay in more ways than one? See 
Mr. French’s interesting article on page 5. 

Do you want to know a good crop you should 
plant now for your hogs to gather and fatten on 
this fall? Read page 14. 
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The faithful horse or mule must be in good 
working order before it can give good service. 
The amount and kind of feed it gets and the 
times at which the feed is eaten determine very 
largely how good that service will be. Owners 
not infrequently have horses to die in their stalls 


put to work; and they charge their loss up to bad 
luck, while the death is due to bad feeding. It 
would probably not be making the statement too 
strong to say that two-thirds of the horses or 
mules that die in their prime during the working 
season are killed by injudicious feeding. This kill- 
ing of work stock by wrong feeding is done by 
prosperous and by unprosperous farmers. 
et 

Hay Feed—How Much and When.—A working 
horse does not require much over one pound of 
good hay for each hundred pounds that he 
weighs, a one thousand pound horse, for instance, 
requiring ten pounds of hay in the course of a 
day. This is supposing that he is reasonably fed 


hay. Furthermore, most of the hay should be fed 
at night and after the grain has been eaten. Hay 
fed at this time is chewed better and digested 
better, and it interferes less with the working 
ability of the animal. 

& 

Your Horse Isn't Like a Cow.—Experience 
shows that this is the best management, and the 
reason that it is the best becomes clear when we 
understand some of the interior structure of the 
animal and how it digests hay. It would be very 
wrong to expect a horse or a mule to digest hay 
like a cow does. The cow has a big paunch, 
which can be used as a small hay-mow, the con- 
tents of which the cow chews at leisure. Her 
paunch will hold something like forty gallons, 
while the stomach of the horse will hold only 
about three and one-half gallons—that is, the 
cow’s paunch will hold something near eleven 
times as much as the stomach of the horse. The 
horse or mule cannot use its stomach for a hay- 
mow. Its stomach is for digesting concentrated 
feed, not hay. The large intestines, which feed 
enters when it leaves the small intestines, is 
where the horse or mule must finally stow its hay 
away till digested. If the animal is filled up on 
hay, the oats or other concentrated feed is carried 
along out of the stomach before that organ has 
done its work on the grain. That means the 
concentrated feed does not nourish the animal as 
it should. But that is not all. Too much hay 
will cause pressure against the stomach ana 
lungs, so that the animal cannot do good service. 
Maybe “heaves” appear. If the animal does light 
work, the immediate effect may not be serious; 
but when it does heavy work, look out. But in 
no case can wrong feeding long continued result 
in good. 

a 

Good Plan for a Day’s Feeding.—An excellent 

way to feed is as follows: 


one-fourth of its hay for that day. 
be cleaned up, then give oats. 
to use clean, sound, plump oats. 


drink too much. 


ter wanted, let it have all it wants. 
oats. That is all the feed for noon. 


How You Should Feed Your Work Horse. 


You Can Keep Your Horses in Good Working Order or You Can Kill Them by Your Ways of Feed- 
ing—Which Are You Doing? 


‘ter killing is also largely a myth if the right va- 


or shortly after being taken out of the barn and/| 


|sight is a good time to fill up on bran mash an) 


'suddenly from old to new hay, or to new from ola 


on concentrated nutritious feed, along with the! 


Start off in the morn- 
ing by watering the animal and then giving it 
Let the hay 
It will be economy 
At noon let the 
animal drink; and if hot and tired, do not let it 
Next let it eat a pound of hay. 
After that, if the animal did not have all the wa- 
Then give} 

At night 
give water first, then the oats, and the hay last. 


horses or mules at low prices and selling them 
for high prices. His method is to learn wher 
somebody has an animal that is often sick from 
bad feeding. The owner of the animal thinks he 
is selling at a big price, because he thinks the 
animal is of little value and may die any day. 

The Frenchman takes the animal home and 
feeds it rationally, so that it gets over all its bad 
symptoms. Then he either sells it at a good price 
sells some other 





too, if they are properly fertilized in spring. Win- 


rieties are grown and the right method of plant- 
ing is practiced. 


or animal and keeps the one 
we bought. His neighbors say he beats the Dutch 
Vary Your Feed With Varying Work.—When for luck with horses and mules, but he confi- 


the work is very light, the grain ration should be 
cut down: and when no work is being done, very |neat sum every year because he uses ‘horse 
often it will be advisable to feed no grain. Those/|sense.’’ His profit he calls ‘‘horse sense money.” 
who do not cut down the grain when no work is!He has sold animals back to the very men he 
being done may be complaining that the horses or originally bought them from. He would not 
mules have colic and indigestion, if not other! think of having hay before a horse or a mule all 


dentially tells his good friends that he makes a 


ailments. It is inadvisable to make sudden /|the time, but sees that the hay is fed in moderate 
changes in the feed; and those who think Satur-| quantities and that none is left in the manger 


day night or some time when a rest day is in from time to time. He has not had the advantage 
of much education and will never read this arti- 
cle; but he will go right on making money by his 
‘horse sense,’ having got his ideas on feeding 
from a relative who is a veterinarian of much 


practical ability. CHAS. M. SCHERER. 


animal that has not been used to bran, may be 
feeding trouble to their work stock. Jumping 


grain, or from hay to grass, may breed trouble 
quickly, too. It is not out of place to say, that 
medicines and stimulants are rarely needed by 
work stock that are fed as they ought to be. Let 
wholesome feed and judicious feeding be the 
means of getting good health for the animals and 
good service for their owner. 
7 

Good Hay Requires Less Grain.—Those who 
lave had experience with feeding peavine or 
clover hay know how such hay reduces the heed 
of so much grain in the ration. Alfalfa hay is 
in the same class as the two mentioned. The 
whole ration an animal receives should be consid- 
ered as a whole, not the grain only irrespective of 
the kind of hay used. Quality of hay and of grain 
is important. A good feeder may get better ser- 
vice from a serub animal than a poor feeder does 
from a superior animal, and maybe have his ani- 
mal alive years after the injudicious feeder has 
killed his. 





A PERCHERON GOLD MINE. 
In Six Years a Single Brood Mare Brought Her 
Owner Clear Profits of $3,350. 


It is seldom that you meet any one, not even 
a horseman, who can tell you, even approximate- 
ly, the possibilities of a mare bred at two years, 
and which drops filly foals for eight years, and 
they, breeders, like their dam. In ten years the 
total would be thirty-one head, and, counting 
half of them ‘horse’ colts, you would have fif- 
teen head in the heard, quite a source of revenue 
from one animal, especially if she is a regular 
worker on the farm, thereby paying her board, 
if no more. . 

I once owned a mare that had seven colts to 
seven leaps, and I know a gentleman in the ad- 
joining county of Augusta that is go far ahead of 
|me on two mares that I will not mention his case, 
but let him tell it himself. 

I bought a pure-bred Percheron six-year-old 
filly when horses were “selling for a song,’? and 
,the spring she was twelve years old I sold her, 
and she was then with foal. She and her colts 
fetched me a profit of $3,350. As she was a 
regular worker on the farm, she never had two 
colts in successive seasons, and I never kept one 
of her colts till it arrived at the age of three 
years.—John F. Lewis, Rockingkam Co., Va., in 
Southern Planter. 


The Kind of Cotton Cultivation That Pays. 


The importance of beginning the cultivation o1 
cotton as soon as the plants are up, and even be- 
fore they come up, was set forth last week. The 
stirring of the top soil, forming a dust-mulch, and 
destroying the germinating weeds are all to the 
advantage of the growing cotton plants. If this 
light surface working of the soil is not done be- 
fore the plants come up, it should be done as 
soon thereafter as possible; and may be repeated 
two or three times at intervals of a week or ten 
days. Those who have weeders may find it ex- 
pedient to remove some of the teeth that would 
|run over the drill and to keep the weeder going 
lengthwise the row after the crop would be too 
|large to work without the removal of any teeth. 
|The frequent stirring of the surface to a depth of 
|one to two or three inches is what is meant by 
|cultivating the crop well. The best implement 


wt 

Making Big Money by Correct Feeding.—Itf 
this argument appeals to a reader, he will find it 
well to file it away for future reference. Before | 
one decides that the argument does not appeal te 
him, let him consider that it tends to save on feed 
bills, to make hig work stock more comfortable 
and more serviceable and longer lived. It does 
not increase his work, his expense, or do anything 
else that he should object to. 

The writer knows a keen-sighted Frenchman 
who makes money right along by purchasing 





well in field use. When the land is comparative- 
ly level and well prepared and of such high pro- 
ductive quality that the spacing need not be less 
than two or three feet between the plants, there 
is no reason why preliminary blocking out may 
not be done by cross plowing the rows. A flat 
sweep is a good implement to use, but other im- 
plements may be substituted. When shorter spac- 
ing in the drill is necessary, those who have ecul- 
tivators with a number of small shovels may find 
it practical to remove some of the shovels and 
cultivate the rows cross-wise, which will dispose 
of the unneeded cotton stalks and ‘grass at cer- 
tain intervals in the row. 
wt 
Once to the Row Once a Week.—In horse culti- 
vation, let the rule be “Once to the row once 








This is the time all the hay not fed in the morn- 
ing is given, or three-fourths of its hay. This 
feeding plan will save both feed and animals, and 


for tillage by horses is some implement that will 
stir the surface soil from row to row at one trip 
across the field. By not cultivating frequently 
make the latter more serviceable. enough, one may let weeds and grass get so much 
Why Oats Are Better Feed Than Corn.—Oats start that such cultivation will not suffice; but 
have been mentioned as the concentrated feed,|one wonld not be saving labor by such infrequent 
because they are of high value. Oats build up/cultivation, whatever his intentions might be. 
muscle, which corn does not do much; and oats|Furthermore, he would not be doing the best for 
also supply material for making heat and force.|the crop. Cultivation makes more plant food 
Corn does little more than supply heat and fat-javailable. If the surface is kept mellow, the 
making material. Not fat, but strong, plump/| moisture cannot so readily evaporate from the 
muscles are what do work for an animal. Corn/|soil. 
is better for horses or mules that are not at hard | 
work, and is better in cold weather than in hot} 
weather, and better in a cool climate than in a 
hot one. It is good enough in its way, but does 
























3 

Don’t Delay Chopping to a Stand.—At the 
earliest possible date the crop should be chopped 
|te a stand, so that the stalks that are to re- 
not meet the needs of a hard-working animal as| main will be freed from the competition of use- 
do oats. More than a little trouble is suffered by|less ones. The hoes should be kept sharp and 
work stock’s eating corn when at hard labor in | bright. It is not a bad idea for the hoers to carry 
hot weather; maybe they tire easily, pant, sweat|a good file with them, so the hoe can be kept 
in the stable or fail to sweat in the field. The|sharp all the time. If necessary, take time to 
Southern farmer can raise fall-sown oats cheaply, | polish the hoe bright, in order that it may scour 








a week.” Keep up cultivation till about the time 
the blossoms begin to appear freely and the plants 
lave commenced to put on fruit. The rapid cul- 
tivation will encourage a vigorous and healthy 
growth. If the soil is stirred any during the 
early period of rapid blooming, the work should 
be done very carefully and very shallow. What 
is now wanted is rapid blooming and the develop- 
ment of the bolls. Injudicious cultivation now— 
particularly if deep—tends to encourage the de- 
velopment of weed and to promote shedding. 
Late cultivation may be desirable if the main ob- 
ject is to secure the largest possible total yield, 
regardless of earliness. When such an end is de- 
sired, deep cultivation may sometimes be resort- 
ed to in July by the skilful, in order to encourage 
a further development of the plant. The matter 
of cultivation may be summed up in the general 
rule, that early, frequent and shallow cultivation 
tends to make a crop of early bolls, while deeper 
and later continued cultivation tends to hinder 
the development of early bolls but may increase 
the total yield of the crop for the year. 
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WE WANT YOUR 
Wool, Hides, 


i s, Tal 
o Feathers, Ginseng, Roots, 
ge Beeswax, Pelts, Furs and Etc. 


Ship the above to 
M. SABEL & SONS, Louisville, Ky. 
Established in 1856. 
“Over Half a Century in Louisville.’’ 


writ References: | 
Weekly Price List. Any Bank in Louisville 
We are Dealers in Above—not Commission 


Merchants. 
We furnish Wool Bags to our Shippers. 











irom Fences 
RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
cooper Bros. 


Raleigh, . sd ¥. 
Catalogue free. 


And 


- N. C. 
We pay the freight. 





KEN et 


<i 
Reduce Your Guano Bill. Use a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill and get the greater returns from your 
stable and lot manure, compost ete. Fully 
guaranteed. A postal will get our catalogne 


LINDSEY & SONS., Box 22, Crystal Springs, Ga. 








“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


LANTERNS | 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
maveey R. E. DIETZ COM PANY new vorx 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 


PIONEERS AND LEADERS 








Lost by the Worn-Out Methods of 


Uncle 
field to see his cotton and corn 
Uncle John is a fine, old, conserva- 
tive farmer, as good and true as | 


men are made, but he cannot help | 


ly 


he was a boy, and when he was a|t 


No one ever 
brains to them. 
field Uncle John remarked: 


as I wanted. 
of seed and a little thrown in extra 


© 


the gin, and the plants came up 
the crust,° but in some places it did 
not come up at all. 
the plants died, 
crop a good hoeing and 
grass out. 
tion and for 
that quite equals the hoe.” 


How to Get a Good Stand. 

“My dear Uncle,” I replied, ‘‘you 
are worth your weight in gold, and 
if you would change some of your 
old methods of raising cotton, you 
would soon make enough money to 
buy yourself and retire from busi- 
ness. 

“In view of this unpromising crop 
I want to tell several things that will 
be helpful. The world knows a lot 
more about plant life than it did 
twenty-five years ago. 

“Your first mistake was that you 
did not thoroughly prepare this land 
for planting. It should have been 
worked until the soil was like an 
ash-heap, three or four inches deep. 
Again you did not drain the rows 
so that there would be no wet spots, 
even with a heavy rain. Look at 
the long spaces where there are no 
plants. If the soil was properly pre- 
pared there is little danger that there 
will not be moisture enough for the 
seeds to germinate, but in most cli- 
mates and soils there is always dan- 


























For Immediate Sale| =): 








One hundred and fifty bushels Bates Prolific 
Cotton Seed (selected) for planting. Very 
prolitic, heavy yielder, smallest seed known, 
producing more seed cotton per acre than other 
varieties, and yielding 43 to a edd cent | acre. 
int. 90c. per bushel in lots of 5 and 10bu. or aa eres 
more, as long as they last, sacked, f.0.b. Cash ous and thrifty 
“First come, first 


must accompany orders. 
served.”’ 


E. C. Newton, 


_P. O. Box 171, BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 


ger of too much water in the soil. 
Standing water is death to cotton and 


Mistakes With the Cottonseed. 
“You next mistake was getting gin 
run seed and planting too many per 
If you wanted a clean vigor- 
family, you would 
not go and get a lot of gin run boys 
and giris,’’ 
“What do you mean by gin run 
boys and girls?’’ rather sharply in- 





CHEAP !- Cow or Fiela| terposed Uncle John. 
FOR SALE Peas. I have “T mean,’ I replied, 


several “eek tandeet bushel 


each Whippoorwill and Blue 
Goose and other varieties. 
Wire or write me for prices 


and samples. 


J.T. WALKER, - 


Memphis, Tenn. 


“boys and 
s| girls picked up in the homes of the} 
orphans, without any knowledge of 
their parentage. And what is more 
you would not get five times as many 
as you expected to raise, judging that 
enough of them would die of natural 





FOR SALE 


J. I. CASE THRESHING OUTFIT |sizea family. 


Only used one season. Good Condition. On 
Price $175.00 f. o. b. Clio, South Caro- 


trucks, 
lina, Reason for selling—have quit farming. 
J. H. BENNETT, 
Clio, S. C. 


weakness or consumption, or from 
other causes, to leave the proper 
Yet that is what you 


Planting and Early Cultivation of Corn 
and Cotton. 


What We Need is More Harrowing and Less Hoeing—The Hoe Kills 
Some Grass but It Also Kills Your Bank Account—$40 Per 


One day last spring I called on|reaches moisture—and the 
John and we went into the|will be up in a few days. 


looking at things just as he did when | °F three times diagonally across the 


boy, farming was done with the plow | jand again when the plants are two 
and the hoe, run by hard muscle. |0' three inches tall. 
1 thought of attaching |Tepeated, removing a tooth from the 

As we entered the| |harrow and going astride the rows 
as in cultivation, till the plants are 
“You see my stand is not so good|SiX inches high. The harrow prunes 
I planted a full bushel |the roots a little, 
give the plant a lower and limbier 
It was good cotton-seed, I got it from | habit of growth; 

. 
thick enough ‘in most places to raise | destroys weeds. 


A good many of|the cotton planter. 
though I gave the| weeds but it finally kills the planter 
kept the| financially, and as generally used, it 
I believe in clean cultiva-| does not properly air the soil, which 
this there is no tool] is the chief end of cultivation. 





Acre 
Cotton Growing. 


plants 


fore Harrowing and Less Hoeing is 
What We Need. 
“Run the smoothing harrow two 


Ows as soon as the seen is planted 


This should be 


which tends to 


of the corn plant. 
the best farmers 


tis.” 
Special Agent in Charge 





The experience of 
must determine 
S. A. KNAPP, 

Farmers’ 
Co-operative Demdnstration Work. 


ANYBODY CAN RUN 
THIS ppb 


It’s not the toy kind, but 
e | aged worker on little 
Write for 
Free Engine 
Boo 


and let us prove to 

that for good, dependable 

service at all kinds of 

power jobs and in all weathers, the 


Badger Gasoline -Engine 


has noequal. All types = sizes, 2% to 50- 

don’t make unsupported claims. We send proofs. You 
can't afford to make a mistake inbuyinganengine, Our 
great engine book will keep you from it. All styles, all 
purpose Badgers. A postal brings the book. 


C.P. & J. LAUSON CO., $4980th St., Milwankee, Wis, J 





it opens the soil to 
eceive air; it promotes growth and 
“The hoe is the natural enemy of 
It kills some 


Shallow Cultivation After Roots 
Form. 


“While the cotton plants are 
small, thoroughly work the spaces 
between the rows two or three times 
to a depth of at least four inches. 
This leaves a fine seed bed for the 
roots to occupy later when they are 
racing about to find food and water. 
All later cultivation of plants and 
middles should be shallow—not over 
an inch and a half deep. This keeps 
a dust mulch, checks the rising soil 
moisture and plant food, just at a 
depth where there are the most root- 
lets to utilize them for plant growth. 


How the Average Farmer is Losing 
$40 Per Acre. 


“A plow,’’ I continued is the poor- 
est implement with which to work a 
cotton crop that could well be used.’’ 
“Oh pshaw!’’ Uncle John broke 
in. ‘“‘What you said about the hoe 
was bad enough and now you jump 
on the plow. I have used it all my 
life and it is a pretty good tool.” 

“Yes, you have used it all your 
life and you have not averaged to 
make a third of a bale of cotton 
per acre for that period, when on 
such~ good lands you should have 
averaged a bale. At present prices 
this is a yearly loss of $40 per acre 
lint and seed included. You have 
200 acres in cotton; your loss is 
$8,000 per year. You have been re- 
peating this for forty years, and 
your losses, even at the lower prices 
of cotton in former years, have for 
that period exceeded $200,000. What 
have you to show for it? Some old 
plows and antiquated hoes; if they 
pone not kept you poor they have 
prevented you from getting ahead. 
There is nothing on a farm that 
pays greater dividends than the best 
teams and tools. 


These Directions Good for Corn as 


Well as Cotton. 








did with your cotton. 
talk more of this another time. 

“In the next place, you planted too 
deep and there was hardly strength | 
enough in the little plant to reach 





For a Comfortable, Easy, Quick and 


Clean Shave. 
A high grade safety razor for 50c. in coin; 


for $1.00 to representatives in all parts of the 
Does all a $5.00 safety razor could do. 
Anybody can shave himself with it, but cannot 
Blade of best razor steel, 
Scientifically ground, honed and adjusted. Sent} broken. 
to any address, on receipt of price, by mail post 


country, 


cut himself with it. 


paid. Address all orders to J, E. RUE, 


Littleton, N.C. 


the air, and it died before it could 
draw support from the soil. The 
plants were in the main too crowded. 
They lacked food and air. That} 


3 


It shuts out the air essen- 
tial to germination and growth and 
aids evaporation. Delay planting till 





MILK-FED SPRING CHICKENS. 


If you want to realize 50 to 60 per cent. more know, 


for your spring chickens, then you need 1 
plan and methods, 10 cent. 


KENWOOD PouLtry | ie seed bed; 


the weather is warm, for cotton, you 
is a tropical plant. Prepare a 
plant shallow—not 





, YARDS, Conover, N. C. 





over one inch deep, if that depth 





But we will | 


crust on the soil should have been | 


| “Shallow cultivation should be 
| continued as late as practicable. On 
jvery rich bottom lands after the 
| plants are thinned to a stand bar 
loff on each side if they show too 
|rapid growth. This root-prunes and 
|checks tendency to make excessive 
|gstalk. It also gives the plant a hint 
that it must commence fruiting. 

“And what I. have said about cot- 
ton is also true of corn, only corn 
requires a deeper seed bed than cot- 
ton and different spacing for the 
plants. The cultivation is practically 
the same; though local conditions of 
soil and climate may require consid- 





ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, Ifyou use Stencils, give us a tria lorder. 
Manufacturers||30 years experience proves we cut them 
Mill Operators} |right. We strive to excel and please. i 
Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
wus Box 34° ap ep ATLANTA, GA. gos 








Well Drilis 


: For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO 
TIFFIN, OHIO 








IT ONLY COSTS one cor ay 4 our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES ci2;c7% 


a pair of tires from anyone at any price 


RIDER AGENTS ee are 

making big 
hey money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
“=> We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

% Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at half usual prices 
Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 269 CHICAGO 








yourself un- 
neccessary 
expense for 


tepairs every 

time you use 

a poor wagon grease or allow 
an axle to go dry. 

An occasional application of 


MICA 


Axle Grease 


removes two thirds of the trouble 
and cost of keeping a wagon. Try 
**Mica’’ next time you go fora 
load—you'll see the difference and 
the horse will fee/ it. 

Mica Axle Grease is almost as 
good as roller bearings, Ask the 
dealer for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 





erable modification in the treatment 
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Profit in Cow Peas and Oats. 


For Cheap and Nutritious Feed Crops These Make a Combination Hard 


to Beat—Every Farmer 
Messrs. Editors: Can I raise, two 
crops of cowpea hay this year on 
the same land? When will the 
vines do to cut planted now? Would 
it pay better to plant the first crop 
of Whippoorwill peas and the second 
of cowpeas?Will either pay for feed? 
I can use the first crop just as they 
begin bearing peas. I always plant 
for fall, but if I can get two crops 
would rather have them. 


W. J. SEALE. 


Editorial Answer.—A farmer will 


have a hard time to find another 
crop that it will pay so well to 
raise for feed, as it will to raise 
cowpeas. A pound of good cowpea 


hay is worth as much for feed as a 
pound of wheat bran; and if it con- 


tains a good number of peas, a 
pound of hay may be worth more 
than a pound of bran. Whippoor- 


will peas are cowpeas, merely one of 
the many varieties of cowpeas. The 
varieties differ considerably in the 
time required for reaching maturity. 
For instance, Newman, formerly of 
the Arkansas Station, reports the 
number of days from the date of 
sowing to the date of the first ripe 
pod for five varieties as follows: 
Warren’s New Hybrid, 67 days; 
Warren’s Extra Early, 72; Whippoor- 





Forty Bushels of Oats an 


Should Grow Them. 


will, 80; Taylor, 90; Clay, 97%. It 
will be seen that two crops could be 
got on the same land in from 140 
to 200 days, depending on the vari- 
ety planted. 

= * * 

But the better method would be 
to have fall sown oats follow an 
early crop of peas, the peas being 
first cut for hay. Turning under 
the pea stubble for the oats would 
make it necessary to _ fertilize the 
oats, while it would give such a 
large yield of oats, whether the lat- 
ter were used for making hay or 
grain, that large profit in fall sown 
oats would be so apparent that the 
same plan would certainly be re- 
peated next year. 

* *& * 

One of the early 
reforms among 


and profitable 
Southern farmers 
will be in raising feed for work 
stock by sowing oats in the fall; 
and nothing will help them more 
toward this reform than’ growing 
peas before the oats are planted. 
An excellent opportunity is also pre- 
sented of planting peas again after 
the crop is harvested. Oats are 
much superior to corn for work 
stock; oats are more cheaply made; 
and when a suitable variety is prop- 
erly planted a fall sown crop of oats 
is probably surer than a corn crop. 


‘Acre Without Fertilizer. 


Nitrate of Soda is a Better Top Dressing for Oats Than Cottonseed Meal. 


But it May Not Be Needed 


Messrs. Editors: I have ten acres 
of oats sowed broadcast last Novem- 
ber on black prairie land which I 
want to fertilize by a top dressing of 
200 pounds of cottonseed meal per 
acre this spring. Do you think it 
would pay, at the present prices of 
meal? I usually get 35 to 40 bushels 
of oats per acre without any fertil- 
izer. The land was in corn and peas 
last year. When should the fertil- 
izer be applied, before or after a 
rain, and ought it to be harrowed in? 
About how much increase in the oats 
could I expect by using 200 pounds 
of cottonseed meal per acre? I have 
never used any cottonseed meal. 

M. R. LOVE. 


Editorial Answer: As a 
dressing nitrate of soda is better 


top- 


When Oats Follow Peas. 


land, will make the farmer more in- 
dependent and give him an income 
more than once during the year. 

*s_ * & 

As soon as the oats are off the 
land, a crop of cowpeas may be put 
in for the hay, for the seed, for graz- 
ing, or for plowing under from De- 
cember to February as a fertilizer 
for a following crop of cotton. After 
one or two crops of cotton, the rota- 
tion may begin over again by the 
planting of corn and cowpeas. If still 
further soil improvement was de- 
sired, crimson clover could be seeded 
in the cotton 
this clover thrives; and in case of 
doubt as to success with crimson clo- 
ver, rye could be used instead. That 
would be farming right, making both 
available soil fertility and large har- 





for oats than cottonseed meal. 
When 200 pounds of cottonseed, ap- 
plied in fall, increases the yield 10 
bushels per acre, it could be ex- 
pected that 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda used as a top dressing some 
time in March would give an increase 
of more than 20 bushels per acre. 

Since this crop of oats follows 
cowpea stubble (and possibly the 
cowpeas were grazed off or the vines 
turned under, in addition to the 
stubble), it will hardly be advisable 
to apply nitrate of soda. Growing 
cowpeas just previous to a crop of 
oats is one of the easiest and most 
economical ways to give the land the 
fertilizer oats need—nitrogen. 

If more farmers would raise cow- 
peas between the corn drills and fol- 
low up with fall sown oats, they 
would get away from the yields of 
7 to 10 bushels per acre, and come 
nearer having such yields as the av- 
erage of 35 to 40 bushels reported 
in the foregoing letter. Putting the 
yield at 85 bushels an acre and the 
price at 60 cents, we have a gross 
income of $21 an acre, with very lit- 
tle outgo. Compare this profit with 
the profit from cotton while consid- 
ering that many more acres per man 
can be used for growing oats than 
for growing cotton, also that a rota- 
tion of crops will be better for the 





vests. 





“The Meat and Essence of Satisfac- 
tory Farming.” 


Messrs. Editors: I have just re- 
ceived from a modest cotton farmer 
in Edgecombe County the following 
letter, which seems to me to be full 
of the very meat and essence of sat- 
isfactory and comfortable farming: 


“IT do not make enough 
cotton to go before the 
public with. All I try to 
do is to make as much as 
possible on a few acres 
(say from one to one and 
a half bales per acre), and 
some of all other needful 
crops, pay cash for what I 
buy, keep out of debt, owe 
no one anything but good- 
will if I can, and be con- 
tent with what I have.’’ 

What a text! What an example! 
Would that every cotton-blind, one- 
horse farmer in the entire Cotton 
Belt could (and would) fall in line 
and follow his footsteps—raising 
other crops besides cotton, paying 
cash for what he buys, and keeping 
out of debt. This letter was not sent 
to me for publication, but I cannot 
resist placing it before Progressive 
Farmer readers. i eS 9 














in September where | 


WHEN - 
You NEED 








Separator 


The answer to the question is in no doubt. 
Everybody does. 





The way to have more Dairy Dollars is to get a Tubular 
Cream Separator. 


The reason for this answer, and the proof of its truth, are in 
the experience of Tubular users. 


Dairymen and dairywomen everywhere have been gaining 
good Dairy Dollars with the Tubular. Some had no separators 
before buying Tubulars, others had some other make. ALL 
gained, however, in money, or saving of work or both, when 
the Tubulars were put in—they get more Dairy Dollars. 





Making Twice as Much 
NoRTH BUENA VISTA, Iowa, 
: Feb. 8, 1908, 


One-Third More Butter—Less Work 
MANSFIELD, OHIO, 





n. 13, 1908. 
Before we bought the Tubular we had wae ee a pen mgemcnendhn = gene 


a——, Did not like it. We are now butter than by hand skimming, and no 
making just twice the amount of money crocks to wash. 


we did before KARL KOCH. MRS. GEORGE HENRY. 












The average gain, from average cows, 
with a Tubular separator is one 
pound per week, per cow, compared 
with raising cream systems. 


Are you interested in this sort of 
gain of Dairy Dollars? Wouldn’t you 
like the success that is shownin above 
letters? Don’t you want a pound of 
butter more, per week, per cow, than 
you are getting from pans? Don’t 
you want butter gain and less work, 
if you have a separator? 


Write for Tubular Catalog No. 283 
illustrated explanation of why the 
Tubular does better than other sep- 
arators, how it is different, easier to 
operate and clean, scientific and 
mechanical reasons for ‘Tubular 
superiority, and some testimonials 
from Tubular users. 


The Sharples Separator Co., 


WEST CHESTER, 





PA. 
San Francisco, Calif. 






Toronto, Can. 





Chicago, 1). 


REVERSIBLE DISC PLOWS 




















For Two or Three Horses 


Do Their Work “A Comin’ and a Goin” 


The Plows that do the best work anywhere and everywhere—hillside or 


level land—hard ground or soft ground--sticky ground or trashy ground— 
are the ; 


Chattanooga Reversible Disc Plows 


Chattanooga Plows are the only entirely successful Reversible Disc Plows 
—simple in design—few in parts—sturdy in construction—as durable as 
skilled workmanship and the finest materials can make them—guaranteed for 
twelve months against any breakage caused by defects in material or work- 
manship. 

Chattanooga Reversible Plows turn 
corners either right or left, pulverize 
the soil thoroughly, cover weeds, leave 
a clean furrow, and save time, labor, 
money and horse flesh. Write today 
for free postpaid catalog which tells 
the whole story. 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO. 















11 Carter Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 












Let Me Pay the Postage on My Big 
Free Buggy Book to You 


Just write mea postal. Let me pay the post- .«! 
age to you on my Big 1908 “split Hickory” 
vehicle Book. Shows over 125 styles of Ve- : 
hicles and hew you can save 825 to 810 by 

ordering direct from my factaries. My 


“Split Hickory” Book Free < #igail ioa\ > 
—eenonnnes Tunkesny Vakiteren = oT <= 
want to-your-order,—Also full line o SIR) , 
HisheGrade Harness all at great AAS AY 
saving prices. Address me person- —— 
ally—H. C. PHELPS, President, The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Ce., Station 372 
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How the Farmer 


Stock Pay. 


There Are Untilled Acres on Every Farm Costing Taxes and Interest and 
Yielding No Return—Oover These With Pasture Grasses and Live 
Stock and You Can Enrich Your Entire Farm. 


By A. L. French, R. F. 
The question has been asked the 
writer time and again: ‘“‘How can I 
start in stock raising in Virginia and 
the Carolinas with the prospect of 
making the business profitable fin- 
ancially?”’ This is such a broad ques- 
tion that a complete answer would 
fill an entire issue-of The Progressive 
Farmer. So many points must be 
taken into consideration. First, 
there is the question of capital. The 
stock business is like any other le- 
gitimate business; the larger the 
capital the stockman has to work 
with, the larger amount of income 
he may expect up to a certain point, 
when the business may become so 
large as to make it top-heavy. Then 
there is the capacity of the individ- 
ual man to take into consideration. 
It must be understood that stock 
preeding is the highest type of farm~ 
ing and requires the use of brains to 
make the business the most success- 
ful; so it naturally follows that the 
greater the capacity of the stock-~ 
man, the greater he may reasonably 
expect his success to be. 


First, Fence Your Untilled Land. 


But in this talk we will consider 
the case of the progressive farmer 
of average means and of average 
brains and try to give a few hints 
on how he may proceed to establish 
a paying business of live stock grow- 
ing along with his present system of 
farming. We will assume that the 
farmer owns or works one hundred 
and fifty to three hundred acres of 
land and is growing cotton or to- 
bacco as his principal crop. About 
95 per cent of the farms of our sec- 
tion are producing paying crops on 
less than one-half of their acreage 
from one cause or another. My first 
suggestion is that this rough, broken 
or unproductive’ land should’ be 
fenced with a good sheep-tight fence 
that will cost—if the farmer can 
furnish his own posts out of his 
woods—about 30 cents per rod, or 
$100 per mile, the farmer doing his 





own work during times when he can- 


not be at work on his plow land. 


Now Set it in Pasture Grasses. 


Now, this land that has been en- 
closed must be set to work growing 
grass of some sort for summer graz- 
Uncultivated lands 
all over the Piedmont section are al- 
majority of cases— 
or 
Japan clover, which I consider one 
summer grazing 

If on lands set 
In this legume a small amount of 
herd’s grass or red-top be sown and 
disced in during the early fall and 


ing of the stock. 


ready—in the 
fairly well set with Lespedeza, 


of the very best 
plants we can have. 





Can Make Live 


D. No. 2, Byrdwille, Va. 

tens of thousands of colts, cows, 
hogs and sheep, thus paying taxes 
and interest on the land value by 
providing summer grazing for the 
thousands of animals that our farms 
need to consume our rough products 
grown on the cultivated parts of the 
farms and making of these valuable 
manure with which to farther enrich 
these same lands. This is not theory 


tinue to pursue as long as we con- 
tinue to call ourselves farmers, 


Something the Farmer Owes His 
Farm. 


It is due all the farms of the 
southeast that their owners grow 
upon them large crops of legumi- 
nous plants yearly, and it is due the 
farmer’s business judgment that he 
use these plants not alone as soit 
improvers, but also as winter feed 
for his stock, and thus secure their 
entire value rather than only one- 
half that value. We do not believe 
these hays made from leguminous 
plants should be sold from the 


stock foods, which may be grown 
with me, my friends; it is exactly|everywhere in our section. Every 
the course we are pursuing on our|farmer with stock to feed should 
place and which we expect to con-|grow more or less of it. Have a 


by so doing the farmer is pumping | 
large amounts of phosphorus and 
potash out of his soil and selling it 
to his neighbors along with his ni- 
trogen, to secure which was his 
prime object in sowing the legumes. 


Live Stock will Bring Better Ways 
of Handling the Corn Plant. 


Corn is grown all over our sec- 
tion, and the man with live stock to 
feed will soon come to know of va- 
rious methods whereby he may save 
the entire corn plant, not only the 
grain, but the stalk, shuck, tassel, 
and blades, and then will he cease 
to waste nearly if not quite one-half 
of his ineome from the corn fields. 
Sorghum is one of our most valuable 


patch adjoining the permanent pas- 
ture, where it will be handy to cut 
and throw over the fence to the cat- 
tle and hogs’ in August when the 
pasture grasses art dry and hard. It 
will pay big. 

You will notice, my friends, that I 
have added only this one crop, sor- 
ghum, to the list of crops the ma- 
jority of you are already growing— 
if you are doing justice to your plow 
lands—and so you see that to have 
stock feed a plenty, about all you 
have to do is to utilize what you 
are already producing instead of 
wasting 50 per cent of’ it. But 
there is something more to this, of 





farms on which they are grown as 


which I will tell next week. 








Once Again: Plant 


Under average methods of seed 
selection in field conditions there is 
from year to year more or less de- 
terioration in all varieties of corn. 
This “running out” or “losing in 
quality and producing power” of a 
variety is largely due to mixing and 
careless selection. 

Corn growers are also finding 
that much trouble and loss is result- 
ing from seed corn harvested late in 
the fall. They recognize that the 
best results can be obtained only 
when the seed is selected early and 
stored in a proper manner. For these 
reasons corn growers should employ 
methods in selecting, planting and 
harvesting which will give seed of 


the highest quality and strongest 
vitality. 
One way in which every corn 


grower can do much to improve and 
maintain the quality in a variety of 
corn is by planting a seed corn patch. 


twenty-five of the best and most typ- 
ical ears of corn of the seed to be 
planted this year. 


order that 
planted. 
small 


no weak 


and irregular butt and 





Winter the pasture season on the per- 
Manent pasture may be lengthened 
out considerably at both ends of the 
In the East there is probably 
ho better plant for permanent pas- 
and did 
the writer own a farm east of the 
line of Raleigh, N. C., he would have|er 
every rough acre on that farm grow- 
ing this grass, and should treat it 
hot as a nuisance, but as one of the 
plants of great 


year. 


ture than Bermuda grass, 


very 
value. 


best pasture 


Room for Thousands of Animals. 


From the foot-hills of the moun 
tains to the coast I have seen mil 
lions of acres 
growing brush 
Ought to be 
uutritious grasses that I have men 


of land, lying out, 
and briars which 
growing these good 


grains. 


the south or west side of the field to 
be planted with the same variety. 
This location should be changed if 
it be near a field planted with anoth- 
variety. Give this patch usual 
good eultivation, keeping the ground 
free of weeds and preserving a loose 
soil mulch. When the corn is five or 
six inches high, go through the patch 
and remove all weak or backward 
plants. Also when the tassels begin 
to appear, go through and remove 
-|them from all stalks which are eith- 
-jer weak, barren, smutted, badly 
suckered or for other reasons unde- 
sirable. When the corn is mature 
and not later than November 1st, the 
-|seed should be harvested. Select the 





tioned, and so providing grazing for 


seed ears from the strongest stalks 


No Farmer Should Try to Farm This Year Without This One Sure Way 
of Breeding a Better Corn Type—Get Ready Now. 


For this patch he should select about 


A germination 
test should be made of each ear in 
ears may be 
Shell off and discard the 
tip 
Then shell the ears togeth- 
er and mix thoroughly. At the usual 
time of planting, plant this corn on 


a Seed Corn Patch. 


with a large leaf development and 
those bearing the ears four or five 
feet from the ground, and holding 
it in a right position. 
Through the seed corn patch the 
farmer can do much to fix a desira- 
ble type in his corn and to reduce 
the number of barren, diseased and 
suckered stalks that appear in his 
field. It also furnishes him a con- 
venient place from which his seed 
corn in the fall can be selected and 
he knows that it is from the best 
seed that he planted. 
G. I. CHRISTIE. 
Purdue Experiment Station, La- 
fayette, Ind. 





A cow with one or two teats that 
do not give milk is undesirable as a 
general rule, but frequently a cow 
with one useless quarter does about 
as well as when all four quarters 
were giving milk. It is worth while, 
then, to take pains to learn whether 
a cow with only three useful quar- 
ters is a good producer. 











Where to Buy Seed 
Corn, Cotton, Etc. 


(See other ads. on Page 14.) 














GOODMAN'S PROLIFIC 
SEED CORN! 








GRAIN; first in prolificacy of ears per stalk, 
and first in percent of shelled corn from cob. 

See tests Iredell Farm (Feb.) Bulletin No 2. 
Cash with order. 


Jno. K. Goodman, 


MT. ULLA. N. C. 


Cow Peas. 


Grown on upland. Stands first in per cent of 


Wood's 
& Seeds. 


We are headquarters for all Farm Seeds— 
(Sow Peas, Soja Beans, Millets, Sorghums, 
\Ensilage Corn, Crimson Clover, etc. prices 
quoted on request. 

Write for prices and Wood's Crop Special. 
viving interesting information about Farm 
seeds. Mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, - - RICHMOND,.VA, 








Cook's Improved Cotton 





After a two years’ trial of this cotton I 
am fully convinced that there is none 
better grown. Fine, large bolls yielding 
for me at my gin 40 percentlint. Easi- 
est of all to pick out, as a picker can, 
with same exertion, pick one-third more 
per day than other varieties. Seed care- 
fully selected for planting. 


PRICE: $1 00 per bushel, f. o. b. Enfield, 
N.C. vs $$ 33 33 5 


C. A. Williams, Ringwood, N. C. 














Superior both 
in growth and 
nutritive qual- 


Wood's Virginia jiso! 
Ensilage Corn, 


chieved a big rep- 

utation wherever 
planted. 

We are headquarters for all Farm Seeds, 

Cow Peas, Sorghums, Millets, Crimson 

Clover, etc- Prices quoted on request. 


Write for prices and Wood’s Crop Special, 
iving interesting information about Farm 
Reeds. Mailed free on request. 


SEEDSMEN, - - RICHMOND, VA. 


Tool’s Extra Prolific - - 
Rogers Big Round Boll - ginny 


Mortgage Lifter = - = = 

All of these seeds are extra select. $1.00 per 
bushel up to five bushels; up to ten bushels 90c, 
up to twenty-five bushels 80c; up to fifty bush- 
els 75c, over that 65c. 


FRED WwW. LAW, Box 21, Darlington, s. Cc. 








3RANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


=WATERMELON SEED= 


ONLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
IN UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
———— grown on plantation of 1500 acres. 
Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 
grown. 10z.15c—20z. 25e—40z. 40c—+ Ib. 60c—1 Ib, 
$1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 

Remit registered letter or money order. Send for 
Seed Annual. Manual on melon culture with all 
orders. M. 1. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co., Georgia. 





Marlboro Prolific Seed Corn, 


Selected - . . $2.00 per bu. 
Cock’s Prolific - - 2.00 per bu. 
Davis Improved Seed Corn 1.75 per bu. 
Improved King Cotton Seed .75 per bu. 
Laurel Bluff Farm. 
Clinton, S. C. 


COTTON. 


Every planter, large or small, rich or 
poor, write to B W. Hawkins, Nona, 
Ga , for history and descriptive circu- 
lar of his Extra Prolific Cotton and 
price of seed. It costs you nothing to 
get and will be worth hundreds of 
dollars to you. Quick maturing and 
will m*ke three bales per acre. 

Price of Seed: 1 bu., $1.25: 100 Ibs., 
$3 50; 5 bus. $5.50; 10 bus. $10; 20 bus. 
$18; 100 bus. $85, f. o. b. cars, Nova 




















The Famous Iron Pea 


The Famous Iron Pea selling at $3 00 per bu.; 
common mixed peas selling at $250 per bu. 
Why, buy the Iron Pea every time, and save 
your own seed next season. They have never 
failed to make me a fair crop; have planted 
them fifteen years. Will keep sound in field 
until Spring if you can’t gather sooner. Ma- 
tures pods in sixty days; continuous bearing 
until frost. Makes very best hay; does not 
shed foliage like other kinds. Buy direct from 
grower to insure getting the thoroughbred. 
Bushel f. o. b. Baldock $3 00; 1b by mail 25 cts. 


J. C. FOWKE, Baldock, S. C. 





Southern Seeds 


Cow peas, Soja beans, Cocke’s 
seed corn, Cotton seed, Cane se 
let, and seed sweet potatoes. 
prices and catalog No. 4. 





rolific 
,» Mil- 
Write for 


HICKORY SEED CO., - - Hickory, N. C. 


To Close Out 


My Long Staple seed. I offer Floradora, Allen 
and Floradora and Allen crossed, at 75c per bu. 
5 bus. at 60c.; 10 bus. at 50c. Makes more seed 
cotton and as much lint as the short staple und 
sells 3c to 4c more. Sold my crop of straight 
Floradora at 15c in Maxton this season. 





THOS. B. PACE, - Maxton, N.C. 
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DOES THE “WILLIAMSON PLAN” OF CORN GROWING PAY? 


“Does the Williamson Plan of corn growing pay?” 
This is the question that farmers all over the South have been asking 
three or four vears. 
The Plan, be it remembered, calls not only 
radical changes in cultural methods, neglect or “stunting’’ of the plants 
in early stages of growth, but also calls for the use of three to 
five times as much fertilizers as farmers ordinarily use on corn. 

Of course, with such an enormous increase in plant food, the yield 


for 


Williamson for certain 


etc., 


must necessarily be greater than when ordinary methods with ordinary 
quantities of fertilizer are used, and for that reason many papers- 


dailies and even our leading Southern farm papers—looking simply at 
the big yields reported, went off in a state 
a great ’miration,’’ as Uncle Remus -would 
liamson Plan and forthwith urged all their readers to adopt it instanter. 

But The Progressive all the excitement refused to be 
swept off its feet. We believe in being safe as well as being progres- 
sive, and if we are to command the continued confidence of our readers 
we cannot urge the adoption of any policy until thoroughly convinced of 
its wisdom by actual test. Through all the excitement therefore The Pro- 
gressive Farmer held calmly to its first question: ‘‘Granting that there 
is an increase in yield by the Williamson method, is 
yield great enough to justify the increase of expense? 
selves, make a test and see the result.” 

We were anxious to see the Williamson Plan really tested—that is 
what we urged. ‘‘We are not favoring the Williamson Plan, nor are we 
opposing it,’’ we declared. ‘‘We simply say, Better go slow and keep 
your shirt on. What we want to see is some actual tests of the William- 
son Plan side by side with the ordinary plan when equal quantities of 
fertilizer are used.”’ 

At last we have these tests. When cur ‘‘Corn Special’? was printed a 
year ago our Dr. Butler pointed out that at that time only two tests of 
the Williamson Plan side by with the common plan had then 
been published. In the first of these- tests—made by Director Dugger 
of the Alabama Station—the Williamson Plan had made a little more 
corn per acre but not enough to pay for the increased fertilizer. In the 
second of these tests—made by our friend, Mr. J. C. Stribling, Pendle- 
ton, S. C., and equal quantities of fertilizer being used—the Williamson 
Plan showed a loss of six bushels per acre. 

What we want, we then declared, is 


of great excitement, ‘‘making 
say, over the wonderful Wil- 


Farmer in 


this increase of 


Let’s quiet our- 


side 


more evidence. In fact, we will 
have to throw the case out of court until we do get more evidence. 

At planting time then the South Carolina Experiment Station set to 
work to give the farmers of the South the information we wanted. An 
exhaustive series of experiments were planned in which the Williamson 
Plan stood side by side with the ordinary corn growing methods and had 
its measure taken. What the results are is told in a bulletin fresh from 
the press—Bulletin 135, South Carolina Experiment Station, Clemson 
College, S. C., for free distribution as long as it lasts? we suppose. 

It should be said in the outset that the weather conditions during 
these tests at Clemson College last year were exceptionally bad. With 
really favorable conditions, Prof. C. L. Newman (the author of the bulle- 
tin) says that a yield three or four times as great for both 
and ordinary methods ought to have been secured. 

But the whole question at 


Williamson 
issue, of course, is one of comparison. 
What the farmer wants to know is, not how much corn will the William- 
son Plan make under certain. conditions, but, How does the Williamson 
plan compare with the ordinary plan under the same conditions, favor- 
able or unfavorable, and when the same quantities of fertilizer are used? 
Does it make more or does it make less? 

And this question is one that the South Carolina Station answers 
very fully, so far at least as one year’s tests can do it. Of course, later 
tests may make a more favorable showing, and we shall be glad to print 
the results of the 1908 tests as soon as they are announced. 





But the only thing we can consider now is the 1907 tests. 
all, the South Carolina Station set aside nineteen plats. 
On each and every one of these nineteen plats fertilizer of the same 


First of 


general formula advised by Mr. Williamson was applied at the rate of 
1,425 pounds per acre. 


The check plots Nos. 1, 6, 11, 18, 14, and 
dinary methods, with variations indicated. 


16, were cultivated by or- 

The other plots were cultivated by the Williamson Pian, Nos. 2, 7, and 
17 being the straight Williamson Plan without dotting an “‘i’’ or crossing 
a ‘“‘t.” The other Williamson Plan plots were tested with different vari- 
ations to note the effect. The following table shows the results, both for 
the Williamson plan straight and for the Williamson Plan witn variations, 
as compared with check plots with ordinary methods of culture: 


oesos 


Table I.—The Williamson Plan and Comparison. 


Number Yield per 
of DESCRIPTION Acre 

Plot Bushels 
1 Check.—1,300 pounds mixed fertilizer before planting and 

. 125 pounds of nitrate of soda applied later....... Sipe 25.00 

oS Willhameon Sieh ook ccs eek twee eee. eT eee eee 14.70 
3 Williamson Plan-—150 pounds muriate of potash substi- 

tutea for G00 nownds MAImit..<. < ss sc ose 0 eG d wee 15.20 

4 Williamson Plan—wWithout cowpeas. Corn cultivated later 15.56 

5 Williamson Plan——Except that corn was laid by on level.. 17.00 
6 Check—1,425 pounds mixed fertilizers applied before plant- 

AG 5.0 cate alee eels yar ata ane sieasie. ta aseteln er ein te te 21.20 








4 WHRGERSOT: ERE «iiss aie nie ep ane entree ditaraneiin eV ese Slee ve . 11.00 
S Williamson Plas—Two stalks to hills one foot apart..... 14.00 
9 Williamson Plan—Two stalks to hills two feet apart..... 20.70 
10 Williamson Plan—Two stalks to hills three feet apart.... 12.50 
11 Cheek 1,425 pounds mixed fertilizers applied before plant- 
hi Te ae aE eI ee ae eee te ee ne eee ee ee seer 18.70 
12. Williamson Plan—All cultivation with cultivator and heel- 
BWEE- cy: fenis, aco tenieeaely, oc0e Wise Une Nae: a A Aas be aceke 16.00 
13. Cheek—1,425 pounds mixed fertilizers applied before 
PIADUNS, CUWMIVaAtGG “AS INDY Wk sce elec acer 00 Heals saree 23.00 
14 Check—Soil plowed back after fertilizer was put down 
(1,425 pounds). Planted and cultivated on level..... 20.20 
15 Williamson Plan—450 pounds 
pounds nitrate of soda.... 
16 Check— 1,425 pounds’ mixed 
DIGGING Wain sc cd 5 ea 
17 Williamson Plan 


18 Williamson 


Plan-—No cowpeas. 


C. S. meal in place of 225 

6K Nueces Buse. Y Wa TEN a 27.50 
fertilizers applied before 

eae ee ee ee 20.50 

‘eRe PAV eRe ee TOS eM eee we te 16.00 
Corn cultivated later.... 21.20 
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{ We will insert ads. for our Progressive | 





Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week: two weeks, 6 cents a word: 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year,,$1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 

















Wanted.—Red and gray fox. Ross Brown, 
Talladega. Ala. ‘ oun eee 
Team of mules forsale. Weigh 900 pounds. 
Price $500. H.G. Dorsett, R. 2, Pittsboro, N.C. 
For Sale.—North Carolina and Spanish pea- 
nuts. $1.00 per bu.: Apply B. K. Taylor, Rocky 
Point, N.C. : 








“'Trap-nested’’ White Wyandotte 
fishel and Vanderbilt strains. 
15, $8.00 for 100. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Eggs. 
Eggs $1.50 for 
Waketield Poultry Farms. 





Bargains inan Avery, Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
va Disc plows, Railway horse powers, Shredder, 
Buff Orpington chickens, Angora goats, York- 
shire and Essex pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 





Pekin Duck eggs for hatching. Rankin strain | 
Imperial Pekin Ducks. We have the best. Eggs, 
15 for $1.50: $6.00 per 100. Eggs from my select 
pen of S.C. White Leghorns, $1.50 per 15; $7.00 | 


per 100. Willow Poultry Yards, South Mills, N.C. 


THE RALEIGH SAVINGS BANK, 


JOHN T. PULLEN, President. CHARLES ROOT, Cashier. 


$ 75,000.00 
700,000.00 


Capital and Surplus,- - - - 
Deposits, - - - - - - 


4 per cent interest paid on deposits 


Write for further information. 














Jacks and Stallions—Some parties claim that 
they are getting as much for Jacks as ayearago 
but we are selling ours 30% to 50% cheaper. 
Kentucky Mammoth, Imported Catalonian, Im- 
ported Malyorea, $500.00 $800.00, the kind that 
have been bringing from $800.00 to $1500.00. If 
you will visit our farms in the next 30 days you 
will find the greatest bargains ever offered by 
any firm in good Jacks and Stallions. A guar- 
antee unquestionable goes with each Jack sold. 
These Jacks and Stallions must be sold panic or 
no panic. Write or wire us when to expect you. 
J. F. Cook & Co., Lexington. Ky. Branch Barn. 
Wichita, Kansas, Fair Grounds. 


eh yi FENCE tacol— 


ava y Made of High Carbon Double Strength 


a yA Af. olied Wire. Heavily Galvanized %o 
LST ee at sprevent rust. Have no agents. Se! at 
$y ts ‘ and poultry fence. Catatog Free 


Sfactory prices on 30 days’ free triai 

i We pay allfreight, 37 heights of farm 
CAF, . COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

eee he BOX 72 Winchester, Indian 

























Saving all expenses and profits of the dealer, 


for 35 years. 


We Are the Largest Manufacturers in the World 


vit P selling to the consumer 
exclusively. We ship for 
inati ap- 
proval, guaranteeing safe 
Nocostto you 
if not satisfied as tostyle, 
i Over 

200 styles of Vehicles 
and 65 styles of Harness, 


examination and 
delivery. 


quality and price. 





No. 237. One Horse cut- 
under Surrey with bike gear, 
auto seats and 1)¥-in. cushion 
tires. Price complete, $103. 
As good as sells for 840 more. 


Send for New Free 
Catalog. 





THE GOLE GUANO 
SPREADER AND 
GULTIVATOR , 














Elkhart Buggies 
and Harness have been sold direct from our factory to the user 














See Bs el 


No.676. Top Buggy with padded wing dash and 
Stanhope seat. Price complete, $67.50. As good as 
sells for 625 more. 






Spreads 
Guano over 
a space 8 

o 10 inches 


Bwide. Cov- 


ie ers and thor- 
oughly mix- 
es it with 


the soil. 


Beats all for putting guano under any crop. Hopper hoids cne fourth sack, 


Puts out any kind of guano roo to 2000 pounds to the acre. 


Finest cultivator for 


general purposes. Specially adapted to applying guano to growing crops, aud culti- 


vating them nicely without extra labor. 


Write for full information to-day 


The Cole Manutacturing Gompany, 


Box F, - - - 


- Gharlotte, N. CG. 
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? ‘ 19 Williamson Plan—150 pounds of muriate of potash substi- . 
i i tuted for 600 pounds of kainit..................... 2119 C 
ongo on 
1.00 a General Summary. a 
4.00 3 Average yield per acre on plots cultivated by Williamson plan — i Lincoln, N.H. 
,0.70 E (bushels) 2.0... ee ee eee ee ee ee eee eens Gore Si8i +e wives 17.15 |) a 
2.50 : Average yield per acre on plots cultivated by ordinary plan DG ac ale HSeIeA — ; 
Gti! (11 a: () ROR Oe CRC 21.45 f es fi!!giy| | Bed 
8.70 ’ ai ce — J a 
, ss per acre by Williamson Plan (bushels).......... 4.28 
Average loss per acre by Wil N 
6.00 7: pumas EVER 
satin gi hope our friends who 
j The bulletin gives a great many details and we r 
23.00 ’ have not received copies will apply for them at once. Another interest- LEAK 
; ; > >» lliamson Plan, the results here being as t 1 . : : 
, the best results under the Willi¢ When looking for a roof one naturally wants something that is 
20.20 2 - ‘ ade with different varieties of corn to see whicn showed , 
poe any oe ‘ durable and that will stand the test cf time. 
7.50 aad Table 11.—Williamson Plan, Variety Test. Congo Roofing has stood this test, and has proven its worth as 
2 2 @ a protection against all kinds of climate and weather. 
; ke A 3 Pp & . a . 
0.50 a 3 > Many buildings the country over are covered with Congo, 
6.00 3 ee ae Ae . y ah y : 8 
1/99 20 28 §£ a8 which have already given many years of service, and are good for 
Ze ° nee 0 many years more. 
— q No, of NAME OF VARIETY a” £ Asa os Heat and cold, rain and snow, have no appreciable effect upon 
NK 39 Marlboro Prolific—Williamson Plan.. 16.5 28 lbs. Congo. Even fire itself is stubbornly resisted by these roofs. 
’ 23 Marlboro Prolific—Ordinary Method.. 24.0 45 56 1bs. 100_ Not the least attractive feature of Congo is the price. It is the 
" 34 Fry’s Tmproved—Williamson Plan. ave ie ‘ii cheapest of the high-grade rubber roofings. 
shier. 25 Fry’s Improved—Ordinary Method. a 4.5 38 Send for Booklet and Free Sample, 
0.0 4 26 Clemson College Corn—-Williamson d ‘ll | b ther kind 
we ; LOM A iSeavesensaas se arenes ts, ate a yeesueia rates 12.2 58 lbs. and youll surely buy no other kind. 
).00 zt 27 Clemson College Corn — Ordinary . 
| SE oe 21.0 72 114 Ibs. 96 UNITED ROOFING AND MFG. CO., 
sits 4 30 Hickory King-—Williamson Plan..... 8.5 24 Ibs. Successors to Buchanan Foster Co., 
4 31 Hickory King—Ordinary Method..... 14.5 70 421bs. 75 587 West End Trust Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago and San! Francisco, 
ene eee STE AT 
— Average Williamson Plan................. 11.9 36.6 alana aaa eae ers 
is Average Ordinary a Eye peearemue aia: ci esane Ree e. “Soe 70.8 
i Average Lose by Williamson Plan. 22212221. 6.6 56 387 Write for Free 40-Page Book _on 
a 
Lr ago , ieee rake 
aper. Still another test made is set forth in the World’s Greatest Gasoline Engine 
\. Im- 3 er oP a sp ARR a cic ould ee en 
that Table. T1T.—Williamson Plan W ith 1,425 Pounds Kertilizer vs. Ordinary Post up on gasoline engines before you buy. It will be too late to wake up 
A, | Method with 400 Pounds. | to weaknesses after you have bought one of the worthless kind. You cannot 
ed by 4 Yield per | afford to rely on loud, unsupported claims. You cannot afford to be caught 
suar- No. of DESCRIPTION | by offers of marvelously low prices. 
sold. ; Plot ; _ USUeE You want an engine of service. All Styles 
pag ; 1 Ordinary Method-—400 pounds of fertilizer............ 12575 The way to get it is to investigate. and Sizes 
3arn. 2 Williamson Plan—1,425 pounds of fertilizer.......... 23.00 | The time to investigate is now, be- 
3 Williamson Plan—1,425 pounds of fertilizer.......... 25.50 fore you buy. A» Foos costs no 
aia 4 Ordinary Method—400 pounds of fertilizer........... 22 50 | more than any good engine does but 
St AVerape Yio Gr EPlOUs lL AUG 4. oe cise Gees Oleeas wes 17.62 | has all others beat in service. 
ANGTAZO Yrera PIOUS: 2 BMA Ge oo 6 esses dos Fore ioe SS es 24.25 | 
a : Average increase from Plots 2 and 3.............+0.. 6.63 | There Are Engines and Engines 
do 4 '@ But There’s \ 
ati at . General Summary. 
trial Increase in fertilizer used on Williamson Plant Plots 
— a RN ie ey cn Os eas een 255.0 Only One 
o- : Tacrease in grain vroduced on Williamson Plant Plots The Foos Book will show you why there is no Ast An En ine Without 
tawny : ey a EE EG ee Aa i et? 37.5 other engine in the Foos class—vwAy it is bet- “ Traps. Everything Simple. 
CEGY EHO) sce aie eae ied weer & p 
i, Weer Meena eS kT ree in ig BAL ae ter in principle—wy it is simpler, safer, All Parts Accessible 
Pa eae : ‘ 2 ; more certain—w/y it gives more satisfactory 
Still another test reported by the new South Carolina bulletin is service. The old reliable Foos has 21 years’ experience in it. Many thousands are in use, all 
IN ‘i a : 1a giving satisfaction, It is the only engine with the famous Wipe Spark Igniter which means certain 
The Williamson Plan on Worn-Out Soils. parsne 508 | never <a under any agent grog is the engine of correct bal 
lh. 73118. a - “oe Be ese " os eM ronze bearings, perfection governor, and a dozen points of superiority. Don’t ‘make_ the 
That the Williamson Plan might be tested on abandoned soil, per mis | mistake of buying an engine whose chief recommendation is its ridiculously low price. Foos 
sion was secured from a property-owner near the Experiment Station engines are sold as low asit is possible to sella high- -class engine. Ifyou pay less it’s a sure 








mark of inferiority. We are the largest 1 ine manufacturers in America. 
We have one or more Distributing houses in almost every State in the Union. Delivery made 
from nearest point. Write for Foos Book, No. 31—today. 


THE FOOS GAS ENGINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


grounds to cultivate a few acres which hed not been in cultivation for, 
apparently five or six years. The yields were as follows: 














Yie’d ver 
No. of DESCRIPTION cere 4 
Plot Bushel as ge q 
1 Williamson Plan—900 pounds fertilizer per acre....... we - 7 , 
2 Jilliame -*lan—N MRE DON oo ogisie: esa Se: 6S mS ww OS ot c . | 
3 C2 ae ee besa fertilizer per acre....... 14.8 FREE—No Deposit. No Guarantee. No C. 0. D. 
4 Ordinary Method—No fertilizer......... ss Ae teh ariepihs BL eats 4.9 EK trust YOU. | 
Conclusion. We Offer You an Opportunity to se- Simply mail | 
The results of these 1907 practical tests are plainly a surprise to cure an Absolutely Free Trial of the Zz attached nee 
Professor Newman, who had been very favorably impressed by the Wil- B t T We ve M Ms ‘ol particulars if 
liamson Plan and hoped for better things. His conclusion follows: ‘‘The es axing acnine Sai desire an oa 
ee 1907 results can in no way be construed as conclusive, since the weather Manufactured. © wW fit on Free Trial. 
: conditions, particularly as regards moisture, were abnormal. It is evi- Star Talking Ma- 
) } dent that the low rainfall of June and July was more disastrous to the chines and Records 
Z Williamson Plan plots than to the Ordinary Method plots. Final conciu- are acknowledged ; 


by all expertsio be 


sions cannot, with any degree of certainty, be reached until repeated : 
the world’s greatesi 


trials have been made and under conditions more nearly normal than ay 
those prevailing in 1907.’ ac said vement in 
musical reproduc- 
THIS HLLUSTRA- | tion. We gua- 
TES OUR POPU- rantee Star 


* 











The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be that, so far as we 
have seen, the only practical side-by-side tests yet made with the Wil- 
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er liamson Plan and the ordinary method and their results are as follows: Ay oF ead Machines. 9 
(1) The Dugger tests. Result: Increased yield by Williamson Plan 6 = re 
but not enough to pay for extra fertilizer. We want the frank opinion of one thousand pro- et y 
es (2) Stribling test. Result: Equal quantities of fertilizer, William- gressive people on the superior merits of Star Talk- pe 
vv. son Plan giving six bushels less per acre than ordinary plan. _ m king Machines. Will you be one of the critics by 3S 
e The Y Dxpe e ust set forth. e- : ‘ o> 
wee’ The South Carolina Experiment Station tests j t accepting a FREE TRI Write Now. oie 
sults: “ ow Pv? <?.9) 
or Test of nineteen plots, average loss per acre by Williamson aul : z os oF a a 
PAT oh 6 BAAS SOE ROGER NRE, Sn PER eee Weds kis Ge hint .28 bus. C t | Typ t C | SE PRLED,. 
i _ Plan ...... baal ans 8 % Sie : Sees ‘ ORS 
Ix Variety test, average loss per acre by Williamsn Plan... Me 6.6 bus. api a ewrl er 0., nc., 3 KEES 
Worn-out soils test, no fertilizer, average loss per acre by he es a ee 
i 3 , : ; ‘ . > OF NA ae SS 
Williamson (Plan: <s3:f secs 5 wee wees 48 seseeceseeeccess 0.2 bus. RALEIGH, N. C. Bera sags Oy \ 
Worn-out soil test, using 900 pounds fertilizer, average loss : 
per acre by Williamson: Plabs s . 00 cee seein ee ee ie ieee 4.5 bus. a. 
k, = = ie -: a = - - oo _ —- 
vd 3 4 To consider a 
li- “ Use good pasture for hogs—good INJOW is THE TIME a ee cee 
: é i ¥ | sition we have to make to those, thinking of buying a 
pasture,-mind you——-and grow crops Ss 
: f . F, The only Glass Valve Pump—never | Com PLETE Gi NN IN G SYSTEM 
or them to harvest; and stop com- 4 is a ‘never fails — always peony =| We make a specialty of such, lone the ota either sony areata, : 
ini i r a aS, Sar! terest to hear what we have to say. rop us a car 
de arcity of labor. Hongers, Hay Rack Clamps. line. Itis toyourin 
/ Sign ato yer poe harvest f Write today ae irculars and Prices. and our salesman will call. 
"2 : £s eat any « ‘’ : ] F.8. Myers & Bro.,18 Orange St., Ashland, 0), ° 
- ‘ ing cheaply crops that are suited for Ki Ee PUMPS | GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Box 60, Columbia, S. C. 
such a use. THAT 
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You Will Need an Oil Stove 


When warm days 
and the kitchen fire 
make cooking a bur- 
den—then is the time 
to try a New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil 
Cook-Stove. 

Marvelous how this 
stove does away with 
kitchen discomforts — 
how cool it keeps the 
room in comparison with 
conditions when the coal 
fire was burning. The quick concentrated heat of the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


goes directly to boil the kettle or bake the bread, and none. 
is diffused about the room to overheat it. Thus using the 
‘“New Perfection’’ is real kitchen comfort. Made in three 
sizes and fully warranted. If not with your 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 
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Just such 

tne FX O Lamp a lamp as 
= J everydne 

p wants—handsome enough 


for the parlor; strong enough for the kitchen, camp 
or cottage; bright enough for every occasion. If 
not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
(Incorporated) 






















What’s Better Than Light Bread 


FRESH FROM THE OVEN ? 








Golden Brown Crust and Light Spongy Crumb— 
Every Piece makes You Want More. 


William Tell Flour 


Makes the Best Light Bread You Ever Tasted. 

oO 

For sale everywhere. 
Ask for it. 


oO 

















MADE BY 


THE ANSTEO & BURK 60,, 


Springfield, Ohio. 








‘A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You’ 


We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers 
villages and towns in the United States who caveeuah eax San 
$40 by buying a Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct f: range 
a che en at ong pt Bey por bepaeni A ob rae var ad 
risk. You save all dealers’ profits, We pay the freight. 
‘¢@ Send Postal Fer Catalog No. 398 
and see list of towns where we have satisfied customers, 
Kai. Stove Company, firs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Our patent even thermometer makes baking 
@nd roasting easy. 








LANDS FOR SALE. 





AND RED 
CEMENT CEDAR 


Galvanised etec! frame. Continuous 
opening. Safe ladder. How to Build. 







| 


Mineral, Orchard, Trucking, Chalybeate | i) 
Springs. One to five miles of city. One acre to | J M Dore KALAMAZOO Zer,60. 
one hundred, Write what you want. ‘ 





When writing Advertisers, please 
this paver 


** BROWER,” 


mention 


MT. AIRY, N. C. 
















THE H 





OME CIRCLE | 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care ef Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











The Master of Life. 


I am the plough, 

Master of Life, 

Where my sharp coulter leads 
Ceases sterility; 

And, by my largesses 
Gladdened and satisfied, 
Follow the peoples! 


I, in the glimmering dawn, 
Furrowing circlewise— 
Leaving wide gaps where Death 
Swung his black gates anon— 
Traced the foundations where 
Rose the proud battlements, 
Bastions and walls round 

The City of Life! 


To me for charity 
Come the worn mendicants, 





Footing it painfully 
Out from the darkness 
Into the silence 
Here are my alms for you 
Poured forth abundantly— 
Yours while the earth knows 
Summer and winter, 
Seed-time and harvest— 
Eat and be glad! 





Egypt and Nineveh, 
Rome and Assyria 
Were but my pensioners; 
I am the permanent, 
Still stand my kingdoms— 
Still wave the cornfields— 
Seeming but slave indeed, 
Master of Life am I— 
I am the plough! 

—wW. G. Hole, in London Spectator. 








Make the Farm Home Pretty. 


It is Not a Matter of Mere Show; It Is a Duty; It Gives Pleasure, and 
It Also Adds Value to the Farm—A Farm Scene at Sunset. 


Dear Aunt Mary:. As the home- 
beautifying campaign is on hand, I 
feel that nothing is more important 
at the present time among the home- 
makers. 

I am sorry to know that so many 
people look upon the matter of beau- 
tifying the home surroundings as a 
mere trifle; anl others think that 
when they ‘‘fix up’”’ things it is done 
only for show and vain display. But 
T look at the matter as a duty, as a 
pleasure, and as a profit. 

* * * ® 

I have noticed the homes where I 
have visited, and where I found a 
pleasant and beautiful flower garden 
I found something in the hearts of 
the people who lived there to resem- 
ble the garden. This may seem 
strange to some people, but it is only 
the savage, inhuman part about peo- 
ple that causes them not to make 
their homes attractive. I speak this 
from close observation, for any one 
who has ever travelled any in the 
rural districts will readily tell you 
that the home that has no attraction 
on the outside of it, has but little at- 
traction on the inside. Its inmates 
have the same look on their faces 
and the same dreary feeling in their 





hearts. The flowers are always gay 
and carry for us a beautiful lesson, 
ever to wear a glad face to help 
to smooth the ways that are hard 
and rough. 
se & 
I remember seeing 
place once that had 
beautiful rose bushes 
ble garden. They were planted on 
each side of the walk that led 
through it, and it happended to be 
in the spring, when they were in 
full bloom. How red and bright! How 
sweet! How beautiful they were! 
And as I walked through the, garden 
the setting sun sent his parting rays 
through the distant pines that stood 
west of the garden. Down in the 
valley a dozen cows were coming 
home to the old barn and shed where 
several little calves awaited their re- 
turning mothers. What a scene to 
remember, as I stood there in the 
old garden, seventy years old proba- 
bly, with the old-fashioned dwelling 
house and barn upon the hill! In 
scenes like this there is a certain 
sort of beauty that seems to call to 
our better natures. 
CARL B. RIDDLE. 
Lee County, N. C. 


an old home 
a number of 
in the vegeta- 


Here are Some Good Household Hints. 


Dear Aunt Mary: A number of 
things occur to me that may be of 
interest to Home Circle readers, so 
I will adopt the ‘‘Do it Now” motto 
and send them along. 


Dixie Bread.—In the Corn Issue 
none of the sisters mentioned ‘‘Dixie 
Bread,’’ or fried mush. Make a 
rather thiek mush, while you* are 
geting supper. Put away in a shal- 
low bowl until morning. Then cut 
in slices 1-2 inch thick and dip in 
flour and fry. This is so good that 
no matter how much I make, father 
and the boys never leave a bit. 


A Fine Sauce for Fresh Meats.— 
This is a splendid sauce for all 
kinds of fresh meats: 


1 can tomatoes, 1-2 pound raisins, 
1 cup sugar, 1 cup vinegar, 1 tea- 
spoon ground cinhamon, 1 teaspoon 
mustard, 1-2 teaspoon salt, 1-4 tea- 
spoon pepper, 2 onions chopped fine. 
Cook all together until thick. 

A Pretty Plant That Drinks Waste 
Water.—I want all of the sisters, 
when they are planning for their 











spring flowers, to plant a caladium 
where the water is thrown from the 
waterbucket. It is a grand _ look- 
ing flower, and drinks up the water 
so that it keeps the ground sweet, 
instead of its being a sloppy, un- 
sightly place. 


To Protect a Sitting Hen.—I am 
afraid ‘‘Uncle Joe’ will laugh at 
my primitive methods, but I had so 
much trouble with my hens laying 
with my sitting hens and breaking 
the eggs that I got a carpenter to 
make me a lot of nests, with a slid- 
ing door like a rabbit gum. Now, 
when a‘ hen goes to sitting, I shut 
her up and only let her out to get 
something to eat. It works like a 
charm—has more than paid for the 
expense of making them, in the sav- 
ing of spoiled eggs. When we were 
discussing what size to make the 
nests, the carpenter told me what 
size ‘‘Uncle Joe’ said make them, 
and that settled it. He had been 
reading The Progressive Farmer. 

HOUSEWIFE. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 
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Stop Child Labor in Mills. 


family itself, but that are of 
dren. In the first place, in 


away from, their life work; 


of womanhood. 


to the stunting of their moral, 


done; 
State Legislatures; 





THREE THINGS ABOUT WHICH WOMEN CAN HELP. 


They Can Help (1) Toward Making Education More Practical, 
(2) to Get Better Playgrounds in Schools, and (3) to 


From President Roosevelt's address to the women at the International Congress 
on the Welfare of the Child, (Washington, D. C., 

I want :to ask your assistance for two or three matters 
that are not immediately connected 


work is made practical as possible. 
see training provided that shall train them toward, and not 
that will train them toward the 
farm or the shop, not away from it. 
it is not made a matter of mirth that the girl who goes to 
college comes out unprepared to do any of the ordinary duties 


As regards our public schools especially I want to put 
in a special word in behalf of the right kind of playgrounds. 
No school is a good school if it has not a good playground. 
Help the children to play; and remember that you can often 
help them most by leaving them entirely alone. 

You cannot have good citizens, good men and women of the 
next generation, if the boys and girls are worked in factories, 
mental and physical 
Wherever the National Government can reach, 
away with the evils of child labor, and I trust this will be 
but much must be done by the actions of the several 
and do, each of you, in your several States, 
all that you can to secure the enactment, and then enforce- 
ment, of laws that shall put a stop to the employment of chil- 
dren of-tender age in doing what only grown people should do. 


March 10, 1908.) 


with the life in the 
vital importance to the chil- 
the schools, see that the school 
For the boys, I want to 


With the girl, see that 


growth. 
it should do 











Spring Fashion Notes. 


If one knows just what the fash- 
ions are to be, it helps greatly in 
making over old garments to look 
fresh and new. 

es & * 

There is a distinct feeling that 
sleeves will be of different material 
to the bodice and that they will be 
long and tucked and frilled over the 
hand, the general outline being all 
for slimness and narrowness. 

s* * * 


Skirts will nearly all be plain 
about the hips, but much worked and 
braided in circular fashion between 
the hem and knees. 

* & * 


House gowns which appear to be 
in favor for the coming season are 
shown with the new tunic or double 
skirt. They are trimmed with braid, 
finished along its upper edge with 
fancy braiding done in soutache. The 
gowns are made of soft, clinging 
silk and show a lace tucker at the 
waist. 3 

* *& *£ 

Circular skirts are coming into fa- 
vor for dress purposes, and for morn- 
ing wear. They show panel fronts 
and fit the hips perfectly in a bell 


effect. This skirt is very good when 
* * * 
cut long. The short one for walk- 


ing purposes is likely to sag, and the 
skirt gored to fit in circular effect 
will be quite as smart and more 
practieal. 

* * * 

Long sleeves are coming back and 
all sorts of devices are being adopted 
in remodeling last year’s gowns in 
order to lengthen their elbow 
sleeves. In elaborate gowns the old- 
sleeve is used as over drapery on an 
undersleeve of pelerine flounces of 
of lace or of filet net. In plainer 
sleeves long cuffs are inserted braid- 
ed with soutache, and similar braid- 
ing is set elsewhere on the waist to 
correspond. 

* * * 

Empire costume continues. in 
vogue, since it is becoming to the 
figure lucky enough to be able to 
wear it at all. 

* * # 

Buttons will be used with more 
lavishness than ever. Molds covered 
wih the material and embroidered or 
soutached to correspond with the 


rying sizes, according to the position 
they occupy. Jeweled buttons and 
those of real tortoise shell are costly; 
and, for that very reason perhaps, 
are used on elaborate afternoon 
gowns. MHeirlooms coming down to 
lucky descendants are being brought 
out from old treasure boxes for pres- 
ent-day use, and they make their 
owners the envy of all who behold. 
Cameo buttons are shown set in fine 
rhinestones and in cut steel, and 
semi-precious stones glitter in bronze 
and rhinestone settings.—St. Paul 
Farmer. 





HOW TO GROW NEST EGGS ON A 
VINE. 


While the writer never believed 
much in using nest eggs, many good 
poultrymen do; and how they can 
be used best is a question. If the 
nest egg is not marked, it may re- 
main in the nest several days and 
become rather stale before it is taken 


nest egg. If it is marked, it is sure 
to become stale if it is not taken out 
by accident. Some resort to white 
door knobs for nest eggs, or white 
glass eggs. The writer has used all 
these, as well as real eggs, and noth- 
ing whatever. The last appeared to 
be about as as good as anything; but 
it may be, as some claim, that hens 
will more likely lay in a nest where 
there is an egg or an imitation. 

In that case, the writer would ad- 
vise the use of nest egg gourds. The 
catalogs of most large advertising 
seed houses list the seed at 5 or 1° 
cents a package. The seed shoul! 
be planted after settled warm 
weather has come, and be where the 


on. The soil should not be too rich 
or the gourds may grow too large. 


The vine will be fairly ornamental, 


the beautiful creamy gourds. 
a 


ing. These 
(1) 


out and some other egg becomes the} - 


vines will have something to cling 


especially when it is decorated with 


Housewives find these little gourds, 
which have the true egg shape, good 
for putting in stockings when darn- 
are the advantages of 





and glass nest eggs do. 
can be used as lice chasers. 


(5) They 


So far as known, the last use has 
never been made of them, except by 
the writer; and he passes it along 
for whatever good others may get 
from it Moth balls (they are called 
also camphor balis and napthaline 
balls) or the napthaline in flake 
form, can be put into a nest egg 
gourd, by cutting a hole in the 
gourd, dropping in a ball or a small 
amount of the napthaline flakes, and 
with a little of the white of an egg 
pasting a strip of white paper over 
the hole to keep the napthaline in; 





PIANOS 


Are especially adapted for the Southern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, =: CONNECTICUT 














then, when the treated nest egg 
gourd is placed in a nest, the naptha- 
line gradually evaporates and keeps 
up such a smell as makes lice leave 
when a hen gets on the nest and 
begins to heat it up. The writer’s 
experience seemed to show that the 
gourd was very good to use this 
way; but it would probably be bad 


Make a Bid 


FOR THIS 


PIANO! 


We are going 
to sell a fine $425 
Kimball Piano to 
the highest bid- 
der; no matter 








to use in a nest of eggs that were 
being incubated. After a few months 
the napthaline may have evaporated 
and will require that the egg be 
treated again if it is to be used for 
keeping lice out of the nest, and 
probably off the hen. 
ae 

If the reader does not have a cata- 
log of seed houses, one should be got. 
It will give prices on many things 
besides nest egg gourds and be help- 
ful in other ways. The addresses of 
seed houses will be found in the ad- 
vertising columns, and those are the 
addresses to write to—not to the 
editor. ’ 


> DO YOU KNOW 


THE WET WEATHER 

COMFORT AND 

- PROTECTION 

afforded by a 
as 


Th ary 


SLICKER? 






















how low he bids. 
There is no cost 
whatever to this 
bidding _ Just say how much you'll pay, and 
how you'll pay it. All cash, or time. Send bid. 
before April 15. It’s advertising we are after. 


GEO. HoH. SNYDER, 
Southern Representative, 
W. W. KIMBALL CO., RALEIGH, N.C. 








AND YOU will 
be better pleased 
ond get better 
values and better 
fitting garments 
than you_ have 
ever worn before. 


REGEN SUITS 


are made strictly 
to your measure 
at a saving to 
you of from 25 to 
40 per cent. 
How we are able 
to do this is fully 
explained ‘n our 
handsome catalog of 
New Spring Styles 
whien has actual 
samples of the cloth. 
Write for catalogue 
today. Suits you will 
pay others a fancy 
price for, we make to 
your measure for 















Clean - Light 
Durable 
7 Guaranteed 
GERD Waterproof 
rsd $5.0 
ae 
Everywhere 


600 A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON USA 
TOWER CANADIAN CO LIMITED, TORONTO. CAN. 
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THIS m= ATI MACHINE 






WeN FREIGHT PAID. 

.N The Favorite is a household 
word in a quarter of amillion 
homes, but we want to sell a 
million more right quick, we 
therefore willsellat Bape 
freight omeal Best washer made. Washes any- 
thing that can be washed by hand, and is the light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. BOX 26, MUNCIE, IND. 




























You're an Indian, Honey Time, Every- 

one Wis Meant for Someone, I Guess ll 
Take the Train Back Home, The Stingy 
Man, Why Don't You Spenc 4 Something 
El side the Eve ning, The Famous 
Cx ion March, and all the Latest Par- 
od A TIRFANY Ser Avrora DiamMonp 
Govp PLatep Rine and our big bargain 
offer. All sent postraip for ONL Y 10c. 


Don’t miss this offer. Address BAILEY 
co., Traders Bank Bldg., Wash., D. C. 


ARE YOU IN LOVE? 


Our post cards will help you, 16in series-only 
15c. Send them to your boy or girl friends, and 
they will never forget you. 32 for 25c. Post 
Card catalogue FREE. Address 


H. N. HORNER, 
Box 164, - 2 - 








Raleigh, N. C. 


‘LATEST SONGS: 


HIGH GRADE 
DROP-HEAD 
me — 


2512.85 


Positively the greatest Sewing Machine value 
ever offered. By our direct selling plan, we 
save you all dealers’ and agents’ profits. This 
,» Machine is equal to 
any usually sold by 
3 agents for $30.00. 
Is substantially 
Fy] made of best 






4 equipped with 
the latest im- 
provements. Ele- 
gant oak drop-leaf 
cabinet, 4 drawers 
and full set of at- 
§ tachments. We give 
our binding 10-year 
Order one today, try it 30 
days and if not found in every way satisfactory, we will re- 
fund yourmoney. Weare the largest sewing machine dis- 
tributers in’the South, and make prompt shipment. 

Send for complete catalogue mailed free on application. 


>MALSBY, SHIPP & CO.” 
s Dept. + Atlanta, Ga. J 


ALL ABOUT TEXAS 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma. Homes for the 

homeless, prosperity for the industrious, profit 

forthe investor. $layear. Stamp for sample copy: 
FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Texas. 


guarantee with each machine. 





























nest egg gourds as nest eggs: 
They do not get stale. 
not break in the nest. 
gatherer does not take them out, 
supposing them to be fresh eggs. (4) 





trimming on the garment are of va- 


(2) They do} 
(3) The egg. 


They do not get harmfully cold and 
chill the hen when she goes on the 
nest in cold weather, as door knobs 
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A Running Water Supply Plant 


that takes care of itself—furnishes its own power—requires = attention or repairs—that 
grins” RIFE HYDRAULIC RA 


own Plants, Foniroad Fr Tanks, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Plans, Estimates and Book FREE. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2130 Trinity Bidg., New York 


Raises water 30 feet for every 
foot of fall from any nearby 
for all Home and Farm uses, lIrriga- 


capaci 
w_in cost, high in efficiency. 
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‘‘What’s Ghe News?’”’ 








YOUR FAMILY IS PAYING $20 A YEAR WAR 
TAX. 


We have had no great events since our last is- 
sue, but we have had a number of minor happen- 
ings that suggest large issues. Here, for exam- 
ple, is Senator Hate, attacking the constantly in- 
creasing army appropriation bill of the National 
yovernment. The physical isolation of our ocean- 
bordered nation is its best guarantee of peace, and 
a large standing army has always been opposed 
by our people. Yet it is announced that the 
present governmental military program looks to 
an army of 125,000 men—one grown man in 
every two hundred in the country taken from the 
ranks of productive industry and put into the 
army, to be supported by the labors of the others. 

Senator Hale also made the statement—aston- 
ishing as it is to most people—that 70 per cent 
(nearly three-fourths) of our National revenues 
“are to-day expended for what has been termed 
the needs of past, present, or future wars’’—that 
is to say for army, pensions, etc. What 
this means to the average man, the average farm- 
er, how heavily he 


navy, 


is taxed for these purposes 
through the indirect methods of the Government, 
it would astonish him to know. We estimate it 
at an average of $20 a year war tax paid by each 
und every family among our readers. 

Isn’t this enough to quicken your interest in 
the movement for peace through international ar- 
bitration? 

a ut 

NEW IDEALS FOR OUR CONGRESSMEN. 

And one of the biggest reasons why we have 
such indefensibly large appropriation bills and 
such indefensibly heavy tariff taxes is that every 
Congressman is anxious to get the biggest possi- 
ble share of every appropriation for his district. 
Right now, for example, the State papers are 
praising one of the North Carolina Senators for 
having secured an increase of $100,000 
fortifications bill for the 
Macon. 


in the 
rehabilitation of Fort 
This may be necessary; we don’t know. 
We are not condemning a man; we are condemn- 
ing a system. Our point is, that whether neces- 
sary or not, it is the custom of our Senators or 
Representatives to argue that he is most worthy 
who gets the biggest appropriations for his State 
or District. Would to God we had more men like 
old Bob Toombs who told the Senators to abolish 
the United States Mint at Dahlonaga, Ga. It was 
not needed, he declared, and he was not going to 
support it merely because it brought money into 
his own State. “I am just as much opposed to an 
abuse in Georgia as I am to an 
York,”’ he declared. 


abuse in New 
And in a great speech in the 
United States Senate fifty years ago he made a 
declaration that cannot be too seriously consid- 
ered in this day of public robbery through ex- 
travagant and indirect taxation. He said: 


‘“Vhenever the system shall be firmly estab- 


lished that the States will enter into a miserable 
scramble for the most money for their local ap- 
propriations, and that Senator is to be regarded 
the ablest representative of his State who can get 
for it the largest slice of the treasury, from that 
day public bonor and property are gone, and all 
the States are disgraced and degraded.’ 


wt 4 


HOW HEFLIN AND JEFF 
SOUTH. 
We not only want to get men of more states- 
manlike ideas, men with higher ideals of public 
service, into Congress, but we want to get men of 
such lofty personal character that they will re- 
flect credit upon the South. Think of it! A 
United States Senator from Arkansas, a member 
of the most dignified deliberative body 
world, 


DAVIS HURT THE 


in the 
repeatedly giving and taking the lie on 
the stump, and now fined in a magistrate’s court 
for public fighting on the street! And the whole 
South gets the blame—just as it does also for the 
escapade of Heflin of Alabama, the white man 
shot by Mr. Heflin during his recent street-car 
fight being now at the point of death. Who made 
Heflin a policeman to preserve order on Wash- 
ington City street cars anyhow? 


od ot 
NEED OF STERNER REGARD FOR LAW. 


And just as wrong should be rebuked explicity, 
even so we should give ‘‘honor to whom honor is 
due.”’ For this reason, the State of North Caro- 
lina should stand “hats off’ to the city of Fay- 
etteville which to-day legally hangs the negro who 
shot her chief-of-police under such exasperating 
circumstances a few weeks ago. It has been just 
a year since its other chief-of-police was also shot 
(while in the discharge of his duty) by a negro 
wretch—and the fact that Fayetteville has calm- 
ly awaited the due process of law in both cases is 
highly to her credit. It illustrates that stern re- 
gard for law—for law just because it is law— 
which we need so much to cultivate in the South. 

Here is the State of Kentucky at this time, for 
example, disgraced by the outrages of the ‘night 
riders” in its tobacco district, and an outbreak in 
Virginia (which can hardly become widespread 
among so intelligent a people as Virginians, how- 
ever), and North Carolina shamed by the alleged 
outrages on some helpless Greek immigrants, and 
the Lower South menaced from time to time by 
the lynching spirit. It is a grievous evil, and it 
is high time for us to preach and teach severer 
condemnation and heavier penalties for the man 
who encourages any form of mob violence. The 
man who obeys law only when it suits his feel- 
ings, and feels that he may thrust it aside when 
his passion is aroused, is no better (and far less 
consistent) than the savage who rejects all law. 


a a 


“SOWING THE WIND AND REAPING THE 
WHIRLWIND.” 

But in our condemnation of the outrages com- 
mitted by the ‘“‘night riders’ in Kentucky, how- 
ever we should be unfaithful to the cause of truth 
if we did not also condemn the outrages commit- 
ted by the Tobacco Trust—and it was the lawless- 
ness of the Trust which called forth the lawless- 
ness of the farmers. 





The Trust sowed the wind 
and it is reaping the whirlwind. In the present 
crusade against anarchy, it will be well to remem- 
ber that oppression a dnoutrages by capital 
will do more to help anarchy than all the anar- 
chist newspapers that will ever be started. We 
cannot afford to let any temporary financial de- 
pression stop the work of shackling organized 
greed and of driving back the plunderers of the 
people. : 

& a4 


A NATIONAL ANTI-JUG LAW AND THE 
VANCE OF PROHIBITION. 


There is no halt in the steady and victorious 


AD- 





march of temperance reform. Elections were 


| The 





— 
——— 


held in Michigan, Illinois,and Nebraska last Weq. 
nesday. At sunrise that day Michigan had only one 
dry county; when the sun set it had ten. At gun- 
rise that day Illinois had six dry counties; at 
sunset it had twenty-six—-1,500 saloons voted out 
of business in one day. In Nebraska two-thirds 
of the towns went dry. 

Moreover, a National anti-jug law now seems 
surely on the way. The Senate will now pass a 
bill prohibiting express companies from acting as 
agents of whiskey houses, and it is pointed out 
that when the States forbid the ‘‘storage, con- 
sumption and use” of liquors except for purposes 
allowed by the statute, a National anti-jug law 


can then be seriously considered. 
ow 4 
MINOR MATTERS. 


We are glad to see that the House will not 
pass the ship subsidy bill. In spite of the fact 
that no Senator opposed the measure we cannot 
but regard a dangerous precedent.—The 
Democratic Conventions of South Dakota and the 
Philippine Islands are the latest to instruct for 
Bryan. Johnson is a willing candidate, but is get- 
ting small encouragement.—The gambling inter- 
ests with their enormous corruption fund seem to 
have bought just enough New York Senators to 
defeat Governor Hughes’s anti-gambling bill, but 
he announces that he will keep up the fight till 
he wins. All honor to him!—-Clemson College 
dismisses 305 students for violation of its rules. 
It is a high price to pay, but no institution can 
live that does not enforce discipline.—Senator 
Tillman is in a sanitarium in Atlanta. Paralysis 
was feared, but he is improving now.—Thomas E. 
Watson, one of the most brilliant speakers and 
writers in America, has been nominated for Pres- 
ident by the Populists. 


it as 


He will doubtless make 
a picturesque campaign, and it is suggested that 
Mr. Hearst’s new Independence League Party may 
endorse him.—President Roosevelt has suddenly 
become interested in seeing that negroes get bet- 
ter accommodations in Jim Crow cars. All of 
which happens opportunely to tickle the colored 
vote.—Governor Glenn of North 
nounces that he will not run for the Senate, 
which means that Senator Overman will probably 
have no oppositon for re-election.—From abroad 
the only noteworthy piece of news is that telling 
of the appointment of Herbert Asquith to succeed 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as English Prime 
Minister. 


Carolina an- 





Any candidate for any office who wishes to run 
an announcement of his platform, ete., with us 
may do so by paying our regular’ advertising 
rates, and our readers of course understand that 
Farmer's attitude toward any 
candidate is not affected in the slightest degree 


by his use of our advertising columns. 


Progressive 





After growing Spanish peanuts for ten 
or more the Arkansas Experiment Station report- 


ed that a quarter of an acre in peanuts produced 


years 


313 pounds of pork, while the same area in corn 
produced only 100 pounds. You are not going to 
neglect corn of course, but hadn’t you better read 
page 14 and plant some Spanish peanuts for your 
hogs? The hogs will harvest them for you free 
and be glad. 





Your bank account and your health account are 
both good things. It is wrong to waste either 
one; it is unwise to let either run down too low; 
and if you overdraw either account you 
sure to hear from it. 


will be 
Our Health Talks to Farm- 
ers on page 15 ought to interest you about now. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE 


I have liberty to do right; I 


WEEK. 


will thank any 


.man to take away my right to do wrong.—T. H. 


Huxley. 
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Some Special Points in Last Week’s Paper. 





The common roads can be made much better 
by proper care, but the usual practice of working 
the roads and throwing mud for the ditches on it 
mixed with grass sods, etc., does little good. Flat | 
clay roads should be well ditched and drained, of | 
course, and in most sections sand can be had, and 
a good coat of sand will always make a drained 
clay road better. Then where the roads are of} 
deep sand as in many places in Eastern North | 
Carolina, a little ditching alongside the road will | 
generally show that there is a lot of clayey ma- 
terial there which spread on the road will make 
it hard and smooth. Then the log drag put over | 
it at times through the summer will keep it good. | 

Good Spraying Advice.—Dr. Freeman is doctor-| 
ing the trees, too, and he gives good advice in| 
regard to spraying. As one fruit grower said re-| 
cently, the San Jose scale is the greatest blessing | 
we have ever had, for the men who do not spray | 
will drop out, and those who do will get all the} 
more for their extra quality fruit. We will prob- | 
ably never get rid of the scale, but we can save 
our trees and keep the scale in subjection in our 
orchards at least. Then not only the scale, but 
the fungus diseases demand that the trees shall 
be sprayed. The truckers, too, must spray. The 
New York Station found that spraying Irish pota- 
toes every two weeks increased the crop 132 
bushels over those unsprayed, and this increased 
crop cost a little over $5. Is not that getting 132 | 
bushels of potatoes very cheaply? | 

a 

Cowpea Hay as a Money Crop.—c. E. S., of 
Forsyth County, is uncertain whether to put a 
piece of land in corn or peas. If a man is farm- 
ing right he would never be uncertain as to what 
crop should go on a certain field. The land men- 
tioned would make, Mr. S. thinks, twenty to 
twenty-five bushels of corn, provided the season 
is fair. Then why put land in corn that will only 
make that much in a fair season? Why not go 
to work and get it into condition to make one 
hundred bushels? There is little land in Forsyth 
County that cannot be brought up to the one hun- 
dred bushel production through good farming. 
Then so far as immediate profit is concerned, it 
would pay better to grow two tons of pea-vine 
hay for $15 to $16 per ton than twenty bushels of 
corn for fifty cents a bushel, and the land would 
be in better condition for making a crop of corn 
after the peas were grown than before. But if 
that hay is worth some one’s buying at these 
prices would not the grower be better off by feed- 
ing it himself and getting the manure for his 
land. Could not S. make more than the man 
who would pay him the $15 per ton cau? The 
hay has not cost him that much by a considerable 
amount, and he would apparently make a profit 
by selling it. But he would then get only its 
feeding value, while if he fed it himself he would 
get that and by far the larger part of its manurial 
value to his land. There is always more profit in 
putting a food crop into another and _ higher- 
priced form than in selling the raw material. 
Feavine hay, corn and corn fodder are the raw 
materials for beef, pork, milk and butter, and the 
manufactured products will always bring more 
money than the raw material, while the land 
benefits by the feeding through the manure pro- 
duced. 








4 
Making Tobacco After Peas.—Mr. Lawrence 
has found that he can grow tobacco after peas, 
and others have found also that peas make as 
good humus material for tobacco as an old pine 
thicket which so many are fond of for tobacco. 


Bright tobacco growers say that the quality is not} 


so good after peas, but if the peas will make 1,- 
200 pounds worth ten cents a pound, it is as good 
as 800 pounds at fifteen cents per pound, and the 
land in better heart with less fertilizer. And 
there are lots of bright tobacco growers who do 
not make over 800 pounds per acre. Then, if the 
peas do decrease the quality of the tobacco the 





improvement of the land for other crops would be) 
far better than keeping it poor merely for the} 


sake of a little better quality in the tobacco. In 


fact, ag I have often said, if I could not practice | 


a good crop rotation and improve my land while 
growing tobacco, I would drop out tobacco and 
grow wheat and grass and cattle and make more 


money than keeping land poor to get fine quality | 


tobacco. 
& 
No Market for Butter, Did You Say?—Mr. 
Varn says he has no market for butter. Any man 
on railroad transportation has a market for but- 


ter in the South, if he makes a gilt-edged article 
and obeys modern methods in the dairy. All the 
Southern cities have on sale print butter from 
Illinois, and in Raleigh I know that the butter 
from North Carolina dairies several hundred miles 
away is sold at top prices. It is a mere matter of 
enterprise and transportation, and the man who 
makes first-class butter, and has the means for 
getting it to market, has any amount of market 
in the South. 
af 

Bleeding of Grape Vines.—I have never had 
trouble with bleeding if the vines are pruned late 
and I have seen a great deal of trouble from 
vines pruned in the fall. Bleeding disfigures the 
vines somewhat, but really does it do any harm? 
The so-called sap running up in spring is merely 
water from the ground laden with food for the 


plant. It is not sap, or elaborated material for 
growth, and the later the vines are pruned the 


less of it there will be. To layer a plant 
make a shallow trench as long as a cane that -you 
can lay down. Place the cane in this trench and 
pin it fast. Then as the buds grow wait till the 
shoots are above the surface and then fill the 
trench with soil. In the fall you will have a 
bunch of roots at each joint and can cut them 
apart and have a number of young vines to plant 
from a single cane. 
wt 

Where Percherons Pay.—Mr. Clarendon Davis 
has a beautiful stock and wheat farm in a pretty 
valley near Huntsville, Ala. He does not, or did 
not when I visited his place some years ago, grow 
any cotton, and in his case a big horse is mere 
appreciated than on the level light soils of the 
greater part of the cotton country. There is 
money in raising the big Percherons on a farm 
like his. W. F. MASSEY. 








The Cowpea and Southern Farming: A Retrospect. 





Have you ever noticed how The Progressive 
farmer reflects the new agricultural life of the 
South? Twenty years only ago, such a paper as 


The Progressive Farmer is to-day, with its adver-| 
tisements from live farmers all over the South, | 


and their articles indicating the great awaken- 


ling, would have been utterly impossible. To| 
those of us who have watched and prayed for} 
jthis awakening, the state of affairs to-day is a} 


pleasing one. 
& 

How the Awakening Began.—It is now nearly 
twenty years since I began to preach cowpeas to 
the Southern farmers, and I am vain enough to 
believe that this has had some influence on the 
awakening, and that there are one hundred acres 
in cowpeas every year in the South where one 


seed out with a flail. But hand-picking and flail- 
ling could not keep up with the demand, and the 
|price for peas has soared, and the inventive 
genius of the South has been called into use, and 
now there will soon be put on the market a ma- 
chine that will thresh them from the mown vines 
at any leisure time in winter and will clean them 
out perfectly at the rate of half a bushel a min- 
ute, for I have seen it do it. I have not a 
|ecent’s worth of financial interest in this machine 
jand will not tell you where to get it, for it 
| will be advertised in The Progressive Farmer in 
|time for this year’s crop. So plant the peas both 
|for hay and seed, and you can have good feed in 
‘either event. 

| Southern agriculture is awake and the cowpea 
|has helped to arouse it. W. F. MASSEY. 


acre was sown twenty years ago. The late Mr. |} 


Leazer once said to me: ‘You have run our I[re- 


dell folks crazy on cowpeas. They have been} 


erowing cowpeas for seed and sending them to 


the Louisiana sugar planters to sow, and now they | 


say that if they are so good for the Louisiana 


folks for the improvement of their lands, they | 


must be good for us, and they keep them home 


for sowing.’”? Another man in Guilford County | 


wrote to me: ‘‘When you began to talk cowpeas 
I could buy them here for fifty cents a bushel, 
and land was worth $10 an acre. Now peas are 
$3 a bushel and land up to almost any price and 
it is all your fault.”’ 

& 

The Cowpea North and South.—Twenty years 
ago the Northern farmers had never heard of the 
cowpea, and the Northern farm papers were 
equally ignorant of them. They wrote to me 
asking me to send them cuts to publish showing 
the cowpea, as they were getting inquiries about 
it. To-day you can hardly take up a Northern 
agricultural paper without finding something 
from a Northern farmer about his experience 
with cowpeas. Gradually the pea is getting ac- 
climated further and _ further North. Last 


spring a man in Michigan sent me a sample of | 


peas ripened there, and said that he had fifty 
bushels for sale grown in Michigan, of a variety 
they now call the Michigan Favorite. In the 
Southern part of Maryland the farmers say, ‘“‘Cow- 
peas have been the salvation of this section, and 
all over the Delaware, Maryland and Virginia 
peninsula the cowpeas are a standard hay and 
soil-improvement crop.’”’ Out in Missouri the Di- 
rector of the Station advises the farmers to grow 
less timothy and more cowpea hay. A grower of 
export cattle in Missouri says that there is no 
hay that so completely fits the cattle for shipping 
as cowpea hay. In Tennessee, in the blue grass 
country around Nashville, a friend writes: sa | 
was on a noted horse farm here and saw a re- 
markably fine lot of yearling colts. I remarked 
to the manager that blue grass certainly made 
fine colts. He said: ‘Blue grass did not make 
those colts; it was cowpea hay.’’’ And so we 
hear it from all parts of the country. ‘Phe gen- 
eral failure of red clover has helped to attract at- 
tention to the pea, ‘‘the clover of the South,” that 
makes better hay than red clover. Down in the 
pine barrens of Moore County, where agriculture 
was long thought impracticable, Mr. Tufts has 
made five tons per acre of the finest cowpea hay 
on land where red clover would have been an im- 
possibility. 
& 


A Peavine Thresher.—Twenty years ago we 


were gathering cowpeas by hand and beating the | 





HOW TO APPLY MANURE TO LAND. 


While I believe in deep plowing I do not be- 
lieve in deep burying of manure. A coat of ma- 
nure turned down with a furrow that throws 
it flat to the bottom may have a bad effect 
in preventing the rise of capillary moisture. 
That is not the way to plow in any event. Take 
«i more narrow furrow and edge up the furrow 
slices, and never turn them upside down. In 
ihis way. a coat of manure will be evenly dis- 
tributed in the soil and the capillarity will not 
be interfered with. 


& 


The best place for manure is near the surface 
where it will act as a mulch and conserve the 
moisture, while the rains will carry the soluble 
parts to the roots of the crop. If it were always 
practicable I would rather spread the manure af- 
ter plowing and then disc it in well with the sur- 
face. But this is only practicable with the ma- 
nure spread in the spring, and we should by that 
time have the bulk of it already spread during 
the winter. A light coat of manure near the sur- 
face will do more good than a heavy one buried 
deeply in the soil. 


a 


Don’t imagine that when you haul a bit of dirt 
from a fence row and pile and mix it with your 
manure that it is all manure. The dirt may ab- 
sorb some of the manure, but the soil in the field 
vould absorb it just as well if spread on it as 
fast as made. 

& 


There is seldom a time in the South when the 
manure spreader cannot be used in winter except 
when it is too wet to drive on the land, and there 
is far less loss from manure spread on the sur- 
face of the field than anywhere you can put it. 
With plenty of bedding in box stalls manure can 
be kept tramped down without serious loss, but 
when once loosened up it should go at once to 
the field. 

& 


And yet in driving recently through one of the 
most highly improved sections of Maryland I was 
surprised to see that many farmers were throwing 
the manure out of the stable windows and letting 
it lie under eaves to waste. There are bad farm- 
ers even in highly farmed sections. 

W. F. MASSEY. 
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LaFavette 


STOCK FARM 


J CROUCH & SON, PROP’S. 





America. 


ette, Ind., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Greensboro, N. C. Every horse 
guaranteed and liberal terms. 
Greensboro, N. C., headquarters, 
in Van Story Sale Stable. If 
your country needs a good stal- 
lion—write us. 


J. CROUCH & SON. 





to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
Largest won as follows, being the only classes in 
Im porters which we exhibited. 
d PERCHERONS 
an 
4 years old and over -..........---1St, 5th 
Breeders 3 years old and under 4--..-..----1st, 2nd, 4th 
2 years old and under 3 --.--.---- 2nd, 5th 
of Produce of mare Sc en'acte Ist 
Champion stallion 
German Reserve champion stallion 
Coach Champion group of five stallions owned by 
P " ’ one exhibitor. 
ercner- 


ons and Belgian Stallions in 
200 head of high class 
stallions at our Barns at LaFay- 





AMERICA’S 


LEADING 


HORSE IMPORTERS 





At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 


French Coach 
4 years old and over -...--.------- 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
3 years old and under 4 -.._.-----1st, 2nd 
Champion stallion : 
Reserve champion stallion 
Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


The Champion Stallions of both 
Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. 
St. Paul, Minn. 











The Aberdeen Angus 





BILTMORE 
Berkshires and Jerseys! 








In either Berkshires or Jerseys “Bilt- 
more” means quality—the very finest 
blood and breeding, amd we are glad 
to announce that our new price lists 
are now ready for distribution. Stan- 
dard poultry of leadirg strains. 


BILTMORE FARMS, 


Biltmore, N. C. 














OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattle 
and 

Berkshire Hogs 

87 cows produced in 1907 14175 

lbs. butter, or an average of 383 

Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. I have no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 
Write and get prices. 


R. L. Shuford, :: Newton, N. C. 
COLLIES The Kind that wiil 


drive your Hogs, your 


Sheep, or your Cattle. The useful ana 
faithful FAKM DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; femaies, $8. Wesup- 
ply full and correct pedigree, and copy of 
the book, when requested. ‘*The ( seful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 
puppy: We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH VA. 








Poland Chinas —Herd headed by “Suc- 
cess 121043A,’’ who competed (1907) in 7 rings, 
winning 6 firsts and 1 second, proving our 
former claim ‘that he is the best Poland 
China boar in Tennessee.” Fifty of his pigs 
and 100 fancy gil:s and sows to breed tc him 
for our fall and winter trude. Also fine S. C. 
Brown Leghorns, English and American fox 
hounds. rite your wants and sendared 
stampto SMITH BROS., Locust Grove, 
Normand; , Tenn. 


DUROC JERSEYS AND TAMWORDHS 
For fine stock of either breed, address 


R. W. Watson, - . Petersburg, Va. 
LARGE ENGLISH BrEkKsnikEs 


Bred and for sale. Young stock from pré: 
mium winners. 








breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carioad of steers (in America)every 
year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm 1s headquarters in 
South tor cattle of this wonderful market 
top;ing breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L,. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C 








In this article I will give a few 
hints on breeding, telling what the 
farmer should expect and what may 
possibly occur. The farmers of this 
section should give more attention to 
raising horses. If they do not raise 
to sell they should certainly raise all 
they need themselves. You can keep 
a pair of mares just as well as you 
can a pair of geldings, and by pay- 
ing a stud fee can raise colts, the 
cost of raising them probably never 
being felt by you. 


Use Only a Pure-Bred Sire. 
Should you decide to raise colts 
first decide just what kind of horse 
you want—farmers cannot usually 
afford to raise purebreds, but they 
can use good mares mated to a pure- 
bred sire. Never use anything but 
a purebred sire. Your aim should 
be to improve your stock and only 
by using purebreds can this be ac- 
complished, for no sire can be relied 
on to stamp himself unless he is a 
purebred. After you decide the kind 
of horse you want, then breed to a 
stallion of that breed, and use the 
best. one you can get. 
The mare should be at least three 
years old (older is better), and it is 
best to have a mare as near the type 
of horse you wish to raise as possi- 
ble. In this section March is a good 
time to breed; it is, I think, the best 
time. 


How to Handle Your Brood Mare. 


Work is beneficial to the brood 
mare, but she should not be worked 
to death. If you have any that are 
not being worked, then they should 
have the run of a pasture, as this 
will give them exercise. Watch the 














New Price List Free 
Saddle Stallions, Jacks, Short Horn 
Red and Gray foxes, Fox, Deer, and Cat 
hounds. Tea cents for photo of pack. 
B. P.RecksandS C B Leghorn Eggs, 
15 for $1 00, roo for $5 oo. 

J.D. Stodghill, Prop., 
Shelbyville, Kentucky. 





THE Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks, and sell you a first- 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculator can. Write to-day 
for prices on jacks, jennets, 
and mules. A larve lot t« select from. 

Joe E. Wright, Junction City, Ky. 


PIGS. -:- PIGS. -:- PIGS. 


To make room for spring litters we will sell a 
choice lot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. 

Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 

Sumnyside Farms, 
W. R, Walker, Prop’r. Union, S, C. 








—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey | =. Ae Collie 
Cattle, Black Be Dogs ss: 3: 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Top Notch Bulls ready for service. Calves 
of both sexes of choice breeding and individ. 
uality. Females not akin to bulls. Visitors 
welcomed. Write us your wants, 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 


A FIVE-YEAR OLD JACK FOR SALE. 


Will deliver him anywhere in the State for $200. 








condition of the mares and the con- 
dition of the pasture, and when the 
feed gets short give grain; it will 
pay. They should be in good, thrif- 
ty condition, but not too fat; don’t 
use too much corn for breeding 
stock. When housed, she should 
have a box stall 12x12 feet, well 
lighted, well bedded and comforta- 
ble. At foaling time she should be 
kept quiet. After foaling give a 
warm mash and some cold water, see 
that the foal sucks and let her 
alone. Now, if you wish to continue 
to raise colts, try her on the 7th 











Jersey Calves for Sale. 





Jersey Male Calves by Trevarth’s General; 
he by General Marigold out Trevarth’s Puri- 
tan. General Marigold by Major Polo out 
of Mary Idagold, test 23 lbs. of butter in 
seven days as a three yearold. Major Polo 
by Glynllyn Boy out of Massey Polo, the 
butter Queen of the Jersey Race, milked in 
seven days 354 lbs. of milk that made 30 lbs 
6} oz. of butter. Price right. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 














Arrowhead Farm. 


Red Poll cattle, Poland China pigs, Dorset 
sheep, Bronze turkeys (our matured Toms 
weigh from 45 to 53 pounds), pure bred fowls. 
Eggs. Albemarle Prolific seed corn. 


SAMUEL B. WOODS, Prop’r, 


Charlottesville, ‘Va. 
VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME, 


$1200 year and upwards can he made taking our Veter» 
inary Course at home during spare time; taughi 
in simplest English; Diploma granted. positions obtained 
for successful students; cost witbin reach of all; satisfac. 











D. L. FARRIOR, RALEIGH, N. C. 


R. H. W. BARKER, Stanley, N.C, 


By Sidney Johns 


The Correct Principles of Breeding to Guide the Farmer in Producing 
The Kind of Horses He Wants—No. IV of Our “Horse Talks.” 





son, Boydton, Va. 


day—the usual practice is the 9th 
day—but some are in on the 7th, 
and it is best to try then. If you 
want to raise good horses you must 
use good mares. 

Breed to a sire whose family trans- 
mits itself, but be sure their family 
qualities are what you want. For 
instance, if you want speed, use a 
sire who has sired speed or whose 
family transmits speed. But I do 
not advise farmers to breed for 
speed, as I do not think it will pay 
the farmer as a rule. 


How Desired Qualities are Fixed. 

In selecting breeding stock, our 
first consideration should be (1) in- 
dividual merit, (2) pedigree. Ped- 
igree is almost as important as indi- 
vidual merit; in fact, the two go 
hand in hand, for we cannot rely on 
individual merit being transmitted 
unless it is inherited. Individual 
characteristics are certainly trans- 
mitted wonderfully sometimes, but 
the breeder cannot rely on their be- 
ing reproduced unless the animal 
possessing them has them by inheri- 
tance. A horse having speed is more 
liable to transfhit speed, even though 
not inherited, than one not possess- 


ing speed. The fact that individual 
qualities, not inherited, are some- 
times trazsmitted helps us to im- 


prove the breeds by line breeding— 
by taking individuals possessing the 
same good qualities and mating them 
together—and by doing this we may 
(I say may, as it is by no means cer- 
tain) propagate these good qualities, 
and there is a chance that these good 
qualities may be more pronounced 
than they are in the parents, and 
finally, after a few generations, have 





them become fixed qualities. It is 
mainly in this way that famous 
breeders have established certain 


breeds—line breeding them until the 
desired qualities become fixed in the 
breed. The transmission of acci- 
dental qualities can never be de- 
pended on, yet it is always possible. 
Sports occur, but so rarely that the 
breeder should not calculate on 
them. 


What Gives Value to Pedigree. 
In breeding purebreds you should 
know the pedigree at least three 
generations; further is better. We 
must remember that like begets like 
or the likeness of one of its ances- 
tors. In planting peas we do not ex- 
pect beans, but peas, just like those 
planted, the same variety. The law 
for animals is the same—each plant, 
each tree, each animal brings forth 
fruit after its kind. Heredity trans- 
mits with certainty only those char- 
acteristies which have become fixed 
in the breed; for instance, in the 
Berkshire hog, we have the black col- 
or and white points. The value of 
a pedigree is not so much its length 
as the individual merits of the im- 
mediate ancestors who compose it, a 
few immediate generations contain- 
ing ancestors of rare merit is better 
than 20 generations with ancestors 
of only moderate qualities. Of course, 
the longer the pedigree, all things 
considered, the better-tracing to re- 
mote good ancestors is good, but it 
is by no means as good as having 
immediate parents and grand par- 
ents of rare good qualities. 


Breeding Back and In-Breeding. 


Atavism (breeding back) seems 
most likely to appear when breeds 





tion guaranteed; particulars free... Ontar o Veterin« 
ary Correspondence Schocl, London, Can, 


(Continued on Page 13.) 
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Drops of Dairy Cream. 


All as Fat as Butter With Golden Hints to The Progressive Farmer Read- 
ers for the Successful Handling of Many Every-Day Dairy Problems. 


Perfectly fresh cream does not 
whip easily. After it is twenty-four 
hours old it whips better. 

Is the cost of feed during winter 
worrying you, Mr. Dairyman? Then, 
it will be time well spent and money 
easily made if you study the ques- 
tions of feeding and of growing cow 
feed. 

Do not select a bull for dairy use 
simply because he_ belongs to the 
Jersey or some other dairy breed. 
Find out whether he is from a line 
of cows that perform well over the 
milk pail. 

Those who use cellars to set milk 
in during summer should screen all 
the opening leading into the cellar, 
that are not kept closed. The cellar 
may be kept aired well, if plenty of 
air is let in during the night and 
hot air is kept out during the day. 

If milk is sold to customers in 
neighboring towns, it will be found 
more satisfactory to deliver it in bot- 


tles. Less milk will be wasted, the 
deliveries can be made more quick- 
ly, and less dirt will enter the milk 
on its way from the farm to the con- 
sumer. 

Those who have much milk and 
many milk vessels to care for will 
find a windmill for drawing water a 
decided convenience. If one is run- 
ning a large dairy, he may prefer to 
pump water with a gasoline engine 
that is used for the cream separator 
and possibly the churn. 

It is reported that the price of 
land in Holland and Denmark ranges 
from $400 to $600 an acre. Pretty 
high, isn’t it? ‘The main reason is 
that these two are dairy countries. 
But wait. There is something else 
more forceful. The islands of Guern- 
sey and Jersey have the average cash 
value of agricultural lands up to $1,- 
250 per acre. The dairy cattle bred 
on those islands tells the story. In- 
telligent dairying raises land values 
everywhere and enriches the dairy- 
man accordingly. 





- Practical Horse Breeding. 


(Continued from Page 12.) 


are crossed—some of the characteris- 
tics of remote ancestors that have 
apparently been bred out of the 
breed suddenly appear again. In- 
and-in breeding—that is, breeding 
near relatives; for instance, we take 
a sire and dam possessing some trait 
we wish to propagate, mate them, 
and if the offspring possesses the 
trait we breed it to its parent, and 
in a few generations the desired 
quality is liable to become a fixed 
characteristic of the breed. In-and- 
in breeding is dangerous except in 
the hands of an expert, for we are 
just as liable to reproduce the unde- 
sirable qualities as we are to fix the 
desired ones, and we are liable to 
produce animals with weak consti- 
tutions. Whenever we find a weak- 
ness we must at once breed to a 
more remote relation of the same 
strain, taking care that he possess 
the same good qualities we are try- 
ing to fix in the breed and strong in 
the weak points we wish to over- 
come. 


The Outcross is Better for the 
Farmer. 


In-and-in breeding to the expert is 
wonderful® but I don’t believe the 
farmer should ever attempt it, for he 
wants, hardy, robust, strong animals. 
My experience is certainly strong 
that an outcross increases vigor, size, 
strength and reproductive powers. 
For this reason I believe in the thor- 
oughbred (running horse) stallion 
for farmers to breed to, because it 
gives an outcross and then, too, he 
belongs to one of the oldest breeds 
and has been bred for vigor, strength 
and endurance or he would be of 
little use on the race course. The 
trotting horse is being brought to 
the point where he is of good use to 
those wanting a tough horse, and 
whenever we have a trotting stallion 


convenient who is not vicious, is 
sound, and he or his immediate an- 


cestors have made good on the track, 


showing that he has stamina and en- 
durance, we can well afford to use 


him. 
Qualities to Look for in the Sire. 


general characteristics of the breed 


to which the parents belong that 
will be transmitted to the offspring, 
and the more firmly these charac- 
teristics are established the more 
certain are they to be transmitted. 
One thing is certain, that we should 
never use a sire that is not purebred, 
for only purebreds can be relied on 
to transmit their good qualities. You 
can better afford to pay a good fee 
to a purebred sire than to use a scrub 
as a gift. A few dollars may mean 
a few hundred dollars in the value 
of the foal, and it costs no more to 
raise a well bred horse than a scrub. 
Bear in mind, the more highly bred 
your sire the more likely your foals 
are to inherit his good qualities. 
As to age, select a sire in the 
prime of his life. One too old or too 
young will sometimes sire weaklings, 
not always, but it is best to have the 
chances on your side. 

Seek a sire as near like the colt 
you wish to raise as possible, and it 
is much the best to have the mare 
also what we want the colt to be. 


Breeding for Size. 

I am an advocate of following na- 
ture in raising all livestock, and I 
believe the closer we follow nature 
the more sure we are of success. 
Study the natural instincts, habits 
and tendencies of the animai you are 
breeding. Writers nearly always ad- 
vocate the use of a smaller sire than 
dam; this is contrary to nature, for 
in every breed that I can recall, the 
male is larger than the female. The 
troubles of parturition, I feel quite 
positive, are not due to the use of a 
larger sire than dam, but to other 
causes, and are as liable to occur 
after the use of a small sire as after 
a large one. The dam controls the 
size of the foetus. The dam also as 
a rule has more influence on the size 
horse the foal will eventually make, 
but the sire has influence also and a 
small scrub of a sire should not be 
expected to produce as large, fine 
horses as a large, fine animal. 





Profits by Every Issue. 
Messrs. Editors: I don’t see how 
I could get along without The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. You are doing a 
great educational work for the far- 


The things to be sought for in a]mers of this State; and as for me, 
sire by the farmer are docility,—J|I profit by every issue of your valu- 


don’t use a vicious sire—soundness,/able journal. 
J 


E. P. CARTER. 





endurance. 


Remember that it is the 





Fairfield, N. C. 




















































































DE LAVAL 


SEPARATORS 
MAKE THE 
BEST BUTTER 


The one purpose of every thinking buyer of a cream sepa- 
rator is the making of the most and the best cream possible, 
whether for home buttermaking, creamery patronage, or any 
other use to which cream is put. 

It is possible to ‘‘claim’’ almost everything for the various 
makes of cream separators, but the one indisputable fact that 
would-be competitors do not even attempt to get around is the 
unquestionable superiority of the DE LAVAL, machines in the 
making of the best butter. 

Year after year, dating back to the invention of the 
“ALPHA-DISC”’ system of DE LAVAL bowl construction, 
butter made by users of DE LAVAL, machines has scored 
highest and won all higher awards in every large and thoroughly 
representative butter contest throughout the world. 

Beginning with the first great annual contest of the 
.NATIONAL BUTTERMAKERS ASSOCIATION in 1892 and 
ending with the 1908 contest at Minneapolis, March 11th to 13th, 
not only the HIGHEST but every anywhere near high award 
has been made to users of DE LAVAL, separators and more 
than nine-tenths of all exhibits scoring above 90 percent. in 
quality have been DE LAVAL made. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR 
ALL DE LAVAL USERS 


The First Prize winners and their scores at every conven- 
tion of the National Buttermakers Asscciation since its organi- 
zation in 1892 have been as follows: 















1892 Madison, Wis., Louis Brahe, Washington, Iowa-...__-_. Score 98. 
1893 Dubuque, Iowa. C. W. Smith, Colvin’s Park, Ill_-.__-- Score 97. 
1895 Rockford, Ill., F. C. Oltrogge, Tripoli, Iowa__.._...-. Score 98. 
1896 Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Thomas Milton, St. Paul, Minn -Score 97.82 
1897 Owatonna, Minn.. H. N. Miller, Randall, Iowa---__--.- Score 98.5 


1898 Topeka, Kan., Samuel Haugdahl, New Sweeden, Minn Score 98. 
1899 Sioux Falls, So. Dakota, A. W. McCall, Creston, Iowa Score 97, 
1900 Lincoln, Neb.. H. T. Sondergaard, Litchfield, Minn-..Score 98. 
1901 St. Paul, Minn., E. O. Quenvold, Owatonna, Minn....- Score 97. 
1903 B. L. Duxbury, Green Bay. Wis. ...................... Score 98.5 


1904 St. Louis, Mo., L. S. Taylor, Glenville, Minn-._....._- Score 98.5 
1906 Chicago, Ill, A. Carlson, Rush City, Minn............- Score 97. 
1907 Chicago, Ill., A. Lindblad, North Branch, Minn...-_- Score 97.5 
TOG JC? boss, TGCtOr, MON. js oon Soc ozs ct ccecccecee Score 98. 





(There were no conventions in 1894, 1903 and 1905.) 


In the great annual contest just held 504 of the best butter- 
makers in the United States competed, with first, second and 
third, and all important awards, being made to users of DE 
LAVAL machines. 

At each of the two big National Dairy Shows held in 
Chicago in 1906 and 1907 DE LAVAL bu‘ter made a CLEAN 
SWEEP of all highest prizes, and the general average of all 
the DE LAVAL made entries was conspicuously higher than 
the general average of all entries using other makes of separa- 
tors. 

Going back further, DE LAVAL made butter received the 
GRAND PRIZE at the ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR in 1904 
and as well at the PARIS WORLD’S EXPOSITION in 1900. 

In the hundreds of important state and country contests the 
world over for twenty years the superiority of the DE LAVAL 
sep?rator in the making of fine butter has been conclusively 
proven. 

THE EXPLANATION IS TO BE FOUND IN THE IDEAL 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE DE LAVAL SEPA- 
RATING BOWLS AND THE THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 
CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH DE LAVAL MACHINES MAY 
BE OPERATED AND USED. 


























A new 1908 DE LAVAL, catalogue—affording an education 
in this as in other features of separator knowledge—is to be had 
for the asking. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


General Offices: 
MONTREAL - 


74 Cortlandt St, 4410 Prnoces Srneer 


107 Finest Street 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


42 E. Mavison Street 
CHICAGO 
1213 41215 Fiueerr Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drum & SacRAMENTO Ste. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW YORK. 
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eF. you are having trouble with roofs that leak don’t waste your 
time and money patching same. Put on anew Amatite Roof 
and you will have no further trouble. 


We have combined in Amatite all the essentials which go to 
make a good roof. It is economical, durable, easy to lay and 
gives real protection. 

When you buy Amatite you save money in two ways: 

First—The original cost is low. 
Second —It needs no painting to keep it tight. 

Let us send you a Sample of Amatite and Booklet about it. It 
shows buildings all over the country thai are free from leaks 


and trouble because they are covered with Amatite. Address 
our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minne- 
apolis, Boston, St. Louis, New Orleans, Allegheny, Kansas City 





Reduce Cotton Arceage One-Third 


Harvie Jordan Says That Unless This is Done Low Prices, De- 
pression, and Little or No Profits Will be the Result. 


In a signed statement just issued to the farmers of the 
South. Harvie Jordan, President of the Southern Cotton Associa- 
tion, urges a reduction in cotton acreage of 33 1-3 per cent. Unless 
this is done, he says, prices will be low next fall. Mr. Jordan 
also urges growers to hold to what remnants of cotton they have. 
His statement says in part: 

“With a shortage in the world’s supply of cotton, amounting 
to 4,500,000 bales, due to bad seasons last year, the price of spot 
eotton continues to go steadily down. American mills have been 
for some time curtailing the manufacture of cotton goods, due to 
trade depression, and the condition of the foreign trade is none 
too bright at the present time. If the same acreage is planted 
in cotton this year that was planted in 1907 and followed by 
good seasons in America, India and Egypt, the growers will find 
but little or no profit in the harvest next fall.” 

































How do you know your roofing will 
last, if you don’t know what it’s made of P 


(senasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt. You know 
it, and we want you to knowit. And you know 
that natural asphalt is the only thing which 
gives roofing the life that resists and lasts. 

Which are you going to buy—roofing you 
know about, or roofing you don’t?e 


Ar’ any alert dealer for Genasco Ready Roofing. Write for 
Booi 58 and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 





Plant Spanish Peanuts for Your Hogs. 


They Have Been Proven to be a Wonderful Feed, and Will Make a Good 


Yield on Almost Any Land That Will Good Cowpeus. 


The peanut ought to be grown ten|nut will grow practically anywhere 
times as often’ as it is when pork is, that cowpeas will, makes a big yield 
to be made on the farm; and as soon per acre, and makes more pork per 
as more peanuts are grown, more pound of feed than corn will. Other 
pork will be grown. varieties of peanuts are more par- 

— oe ee cdatnig about the type of soil they 
grow on, and will not mature in so 

The Arkansas Experiment Station | ghort a time. In the northern half 
after growing Spanish peanuts ten or of Mississippi and Alabama and the 
fifteen years, of several varieties, re-| Southern half of Arkansas they may 
ported: “As a hog feed, nothing /pe planted as late as the middle of 
has been found that will more cheap-| Ayeust; in the northern half of Ar- 
ly produce a gain in weight equal tO Kansas and in Tennessee and in 
that produced by the Spanish pea-| North Carolina, as late as the first 
nut. As compared with corn, the|oyr the middle of July. Earlier 
standard hog food, one-fourth of an | planting will be better when con- 
acre of peanuts produced 313 | venient, and planting may be done 
pounds of pork, and the same area) as soon as danger of frost is past. 
in. corn produced only 100 pounds— The vield varies from 25 to 150 
a difference of nearly three hundred bushels per acre, 160 not being un- 
per cent in favor of Spanish peanuts|e9mmon. The nuts are not all of 
as compared with corn.”’ The Ala-|the crop by any means. A good 
bama Station found that one pound! yield of hay may be had under good 
of growth required 1.77 pounds of) management, and the hay pound for 
grain when the hogs were on peanut | nound will nearly equal clover or al- 
pasturage, on chufas 2.30, on rape|falfa. The hay yield will vary from 
2.68, on cowpeas 3.07, on sweet PO-| one to upwards of two and a half 
tatoes 3.13, on sorghum 3.70. Seven | tons per acre, and should be worth 
pigs averaging 28.10 pounds gained | ot least $10 per ton. How is that 
in six weeks on peanut pasture alone |for a by-product? The hay may be 
503 pounds per acre. Five Tam-| mown before hogs are turned in to 
worths aggregating 895 pounds were | »o9t out the nuts, or the vines may 
pastured twenty days on Spanish | po grazed off by horses, cattle, sheep 
peanuts and the lot gained 229/| op goats. The crop will, vines and 
pounds—45.8 pounds per hog in| nuts, then go back to the land in the 
twenty days. That was a gain of) form of manure. and the land will 
2.29 pounds per hog per day. ibe greatly enriched thereby. 

The Spanish Variety—When to And it Fits in Almost Anywhere. 

Plant, Ete, | The peanut may be grown in corn, 

Of course hogs should be finished |like cowpeas; or may follow some 
off with a little corn after peanuts, | other crop that has been harvested, 
potatoes, crimson clover, 
etc. They may be planted in miss- 





























































Less to 








New York San Francisco Chicago 
before killing; but the Spanish pea-|as Irish 
a RAI Baa eal S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. 
ee ee tra § ired exclusively for5 years. Thoroughly up to | 
s s : 


Special Offer to Practical Farmers 


Testing Brown’s ©. C. Shell Lime — We want 15 substan- 
tantial farmers more in each County, whose word is as 
good as their bonds to test Brawn’s Calcium (Carbonate 
Shell Lime—as a quick and permanent land up-builder— 
Especially adaptable and beneficial for all crops demand- 
ing lime or phosphoric acid—10 years results guaranteed. 


This Trial Offer for 30 Days Only — Spring Delivery 


$6.00 secures 10 bags—2,000 lbs.—worth $12 00. 


Special low freight rates to all points. No orders booked 
before June 1st for Fall deliveries. All agents please 
notice. 


PORTER-BROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


SOUTHERN AGENCY, NEW BERN, N. C. 





DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES : 8 isseouss o's 


alcohol gagine. superior to any sone-cylinder engine; ig Poise = 


tains. BEND Fe to Run. pi » easily started. Vibrati on pe 


D FOR CAT 





pally overcome, eCh eaply mounted on any wagon. It isa combination portable, Ae or traction 
THE TEMPLE PuM aE fealty Mfrs., Meagher and 15th Sts., Chicago. THIS IS OUR FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR. 





{ing places in the cotton and corn, as 
is frequently done with cowpeas. 
the standard. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fer-| !hey can be planted in young orch- 
tile eggs $1.00 per 15; $3.00 per 50. ards; and will not climb and injure 
__N. B. Crudup, Jeffress, Va., Route 1. | the trees if planted near, as velvet 
- oO U N ID 1 | beans and cowpeas would. ; They are 

|}a surer crop than corn. If eaten by 

One of the best Commission Houses for you | stock so that the manure goes back 

to ship your Fruits, Potatoes, Cabbage, Peas | to the land, they will improve the 
and everything in this line to, Write them lland. They fit in with almost any 
today. They are | style of farming and the Spanish va- 
Hewltt & Company, riety thrives on almost any type of 

10 E. Camden Street. BALTIMORE, Md-| soi] that is not too wet while the 


WANTED ;crop crop is growing. If there is 
|any crop that offers a big opportun- 
Buyers for McGregor — Nutwood Sorrel Stal- | . : , ay 

lion coming 5 years, 16 hands and 1300 pounds, | ity to the farmer, Spanish peanuts 
M. T, Gratton numbers among best yearlingshe | qo, Anything from man_ to hogs 
ever raised. Conqueror 2nd by a Junior Champ- 4 

ion son of World’s Fair, Sweepstakes, Choice | Will eat peanuts with pleasure. 
goods, Dam a Rose of Sharon and splendid in- * CHAS. M. SCHERER. 
dividual; Red calved Nov. 06; also yearling Red 
by imported Lancaster Young. Burke's Gar 


den. Cattle Co. Tazewell, Va. Six tom turkeys If alfalfa raising can be accom- 
left. Bronze or Holland. . z 

| plished, even at considerable cost 
ind trouble, the hog raiser ought to 
It is not best to try a large 








UNTIL YOU debe REL Lal, 


kerose? ae ; P $ 
ght and bulk are half that of single cylinder engines, with ereate r Paieats kero ene or acreage till a small one has been 
' successful. 
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How to Dodge Colds and Pneumonia 
This Spring. 

seing the First of a Series of Health Talks to Farmers by Dr. Freeman | 
—Better Care for Your Health Like It Was Money; There Are 
Times When It is a Sight Harder to Get. 


| 
At this time of the year people are| take some thought of how you act} 


more liable to do things which and how you live. You must be as' 
eause colds and pneumonia than at conservative and as guardful of your! 
any other season of the year. Now health as you are of your money. | 


is the going out of one season and 

the coming in of another. 

What Made You Sick?—Go 
More. 

My friends, let us stop and think 
for a moment. ‘Do you not know 
that you can avoid the most, if not 
all of the acute and = inflammatory 
diseases we have? Well, You can. 
Now, I wish you would try to think 
and recall to mind what caused you 
to have the last cold you had, or that 
last case of pneumonia. Most of 
you will recall the thing you 
that brought on your trouble. 


Open Air and Deep Breathing. 

My own experience is, that sleep- 
ing out of doors some two or three 
months during the year is a pre-| 
server of health and fortifies one! 
against colds and lung troubles to 
a very great extent. Deep breathing 
and the free exercise of the arms 
backwards for several minutes sev- 
eral times a day is very healthful and 
invigorating, especially for ladies, 
and weakly people of all ages and 
sexes. | 
did How to Doctor a Cold. 
Did When you catch cold take an ac- 


Sin no 


vou ever think that it was your busi-| tive purgative and 5 to 10 grains 
ness to keep your health? Now if) of quinine at bed time, with a foot 
you know you have done things that bath. Now don’t you take up the 
caused you to have pneumonia, why | notion that because a cold is only a 
do so again? By knowing a few ¢old it doesn’t amount to much. 
things and observing them closely, Break it up just as soon as you can. 
we may keep our health, the great- There are a good many little 
est blessing given to man. things you can do for coughs and 
How You Should Lay Aside Your colds, the first one, of course, being 
Winter Clothing. to clean out the bowels,—clean 

I have seen lots of suffering | out, clean up and keep clean,—and 
caused by people changing thick; give to a child 2 or 3 grains of 


clothes for light spring clothes too 
early. Many who read this will re- 
call the time when they did this 
thing Recently I have seen two 
or three cases of fatal pneumonia 
by men going out to work and be- 
coming hot, pulling off their coats 
and gitting out in the cold breeze. A 
chill soon came on and a fight for | 
life ensued. Always put on your}! 
coat when you stop work or when | 
you begin to get cool. Don’t change 
your winter clothes too soon; espe- 
cially does this apply to very young 
children, and people passed thirty- 
five years. 


quinine once or twice a day, and 10 
to 15 grains to a grown person dur-! 
ing the day. | 

If not better next’ day advise with |! 
your family doctor. | 
Pneumonia Get the Doctor| 
Quick. | 
In case of pneumonia send _ for} 
your family doctor at once. The first 
24 hours is the time to cure this 
fatal trouble. In the first stage of | 
this dread disease more than half’ 
the cases can be effectually abated 
by one who knows how. 

H. F. FREEMAN, M. D. 
Johnston Co., N. C. 


For 


It is the best in changing to leave 
off the top clothes for lighter, and 
continue to wear the thick under- 
wear later. By this change you can 
replace the top clothes as soon as it 
turns cool again. 

What to Do When You Get Wet. 

Avoid getting wet at all times and 
especially when you are not in ac- 
tion all the time. There are so many 
people who say when the doctor 
comes that they ‘‘went to town a few 
days ago and it rained a cold rain 
all the way back and I got quite wet. 
That night I woke up with a chill on 
me, and I have had this cough and ss ’ 
high fever on me ever since.’’ We all KXS3QqmaR 

YO s wl 
WSO § 


TYIN. 


RES 





know what this means. If you should Ne 
get wet keep in action until you can MEE 
take off the wet clothes and _ rub 
yourself briskly with a rough towel 
until dry and then put on dry 
clothes. 

To Keep. From Catching Cold. 

Yes, if you have good health, it 
it your business to care for it, and 
here are some things you may do 
to keep you from eatching cold, 
which may continue on to pneu- 
monia: 

1. Don’t sleep in celose, tight 
rooms, but where there is plenty of 
fresh air. 

2. Don’t sit 
feet. 

3. Don’t let clothes dry on you at 
any time. 

4. Eat prudently and in modera- 
tion. Sometimes overeating will 
give you a cold by choking up and 


For Bird Shooting 


These shells make a big 
open pattern at ranges 
most birds are shot. 
With them you can use 
your duck or trap gun 
for field shooting with- 
out mutilating the game. 
They are loaded in 
“Leader” and “Repeater” 
grades. Your dealer 


any where with wet 


stopping the activities of some of can get them for you. 
the vital organs. 
In fact when you break any of | @ET WINCHESTER SHELLS 





the laws of nature you are liable to 


ACCEPT NO OTHERS 








pay for your actions in sickness of 
some kind. 
To keep your health you must, 











CHEAPEST CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


MECHANICALLY PERFECT 


WORLD’ 











WO OUNCES OF BRAIN in every 
ounce of machinery and will save one 
pound of butter per cow per week. This 
machine runs smoothly and easily, and every 
turn of the wheel adds to the dairyman’s profit. 
Lower in price than any other; higher in quality 


PRICES: $29.75, $37.75, $42.50 


We will send a machine on ten days’ FREE 
TRIAL, to convince you. Write at once for full 
information and illustrated catalog. 


I. A. MADDEN 
ATLANTA, GA. 





137 Whitehall St. 























HINKING FARMER 


of today who are alert to their own interests c ” 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY : 
who sells the BEST for the LEAST money. 
THE GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., of Atlanta, Ga., operate the 
only factory in the South selling direct at factory prices. 


OUR DIRECT TO YOU PLAN 


saves you the drummers’ expense, the jobbers’ commission, and 

enormous dealers’ profits. We can save you from $25.00 to $40.00 S: 

ON RUNABOUTS, TOP BUGGIES, SURREYS, PHAETONS, 
AND WAGONS. a 


MONEY-SAVING CATALOG f $ 


with complete descriptions and 
full particulars will be mailed : 
Post paid. Write for it today. 
A postal will do, 

Golden Eagle 

Buggy Co. © 5 i ~ 

st) > 

Edgewood Ave. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Station 6 
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CRETRIKGTTT Ea | 


UR PNEUMATIC ELEVATOR for handling 
O cotton is the best thing ever invented in the 
whole world’s history for that purpose. Your 
cotton should be perfectly cleaned of leaf, trash and 
dirt. It should be put up in neat bales, and the 
machinery should be the simplest and easiest to operate. 
We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator under the Murray 
Patents, the Murray Cleaning Feeder and Double Screw 
Press. The outfit does all these things with absolute perfec- 
tion, and it is the simplest made. We buildthe engine that 
goes with it, and are responsible for the successful, satis~ 
factory operation of the whole. 


LIDDELL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


The Gole Universal Planter, 


Has had seven years of growing popu- 
larity and increasing sales. Why? Be- 
cause it beats them all in planting corn, 
cotton, peas, pea- 
nuts, sorghum, 
beans, rice, vel- 
vet beans, cauta- 
oupes and wa- 
ermelons. 


Write us immediately for 
prices and full information. 






















CROWNED WFTHj 


SUCCESS 


Tens of thousands 
of intelligent farm- 
crs after trying all 
the leading kinds 
of planters have 
placed the crown 
of highest success 
upon the Cole 


Planter. Why? Because the Cole Planter shortens aad lightens their labor 
and puts money in their pockets. 


You had better find out about those Cole Planters before plant- 
ing time. Write at once for free catalogue and full information. 


Cole Mi’f’g: Company, 


Box F, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











Eggs! Eggs! Eggs!!! tt" 


Strictly fresh eggs for sale from— 
W. H.and M. B. Turkeys, 9for - - - - 
B. P. Rocks, per 15 $1, per 30 $1.50, per 100 
White African Guineas, for18, - - - - 
M. P. Ducks, for 11 $1, 22 $1.50, 100, - - - 

Eggs carefully selected, well packed. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


$2.25 
5.00 
1.00 
5.00 


A strong statement 
but a plain fact, you get worth of your money 
when orders are filled from 


Blue Hill Poultry Yards, 


SOMERSET, ORANGE Co., Va. 





gees For Hatching 
From high scoring birds, Barred Buff and 
White Rocks. White Buff, Silver Laced and Par- 
tridge ao Partridge Cochins, Rhode 
Island Reds, Black Lemgshans, Light Brahmas, 
Black Minorcas, White and Brown Leghorns; 
$1 00 for 16, 82 00 for 30, $3 00 for 50, $5 00 per 100, 
@ hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or order du- 
plicated at half price A few nice cockerels for 
sale of the different breeds, cheap as to quality. 
All of our pens are headed by high scoring 
birds. Write your wants and get something 
good for your money Wewill givetwosettings 
of eggs for one bushel of peas. 
Oakland Poultry Farm, Ruffin, N. C. 


Eggs. Eggs. Eggs. 


Rose and Single Comb R. I. Reds, Rose and 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, Buff and White 
Plymouth Rocks. Eggs from our best stock of 
either breed $2.00 per setting 4 ~ eee from 
good stock, either breed, $1.5 us_ have 
your orders. CENTER GROVE F POULIRY FARM, 

F. D. No. 1, Saxapahaw, N. C. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons. 


Eggs for hatching from two of the best breeds 
there are. B. P. R., $1.00 per 15; B. O., $1.50 per 
15. Also a few nice cockerels for sale at $1.00 
each. Orders filled on short notice. Eggs strict- 
ly flesh, and packed so as to go safely anywhere. 

MRS. A. J. OWENS, CANON, Ga. 


SINGLE COMB R. I. REDS 


Eggs from nice colored and healthy birds at 
$2.00 per 15; $3.00 per 30; $7.00 per 100. I breed 
S. C. Reds exclusively. Send me your orders, 
Will give satisfaction. No stock for sale. 

N. A. HARTSFIELD, 
OAK HILL POULTRY FARM, WYATT, N. C. 


Single Comb White Minorcas 


The kind that stay white, also Buff Orping- 
tons and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 per set- 
ting. Stock for sale. 


W. H. KERR Jr., - - Monroe, N. C. 


Leghorns, Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks 


Three of the best breeds — Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns—15 eggs for $2.00. Prize win- 
ners. Write for matings. 


W. L. Ormand, - Bessemer City, N. C 
ORPINGTONS. 45,5: ©, But exces 




















100 for $6.00. 
A few settfQgs from Premium Whites 
$2,00 per 15. Promptness, safe delivery and good 
hatch. Orpington Place, 
Route 2. Clarksville, Va. 


| angshans---Homer Pigeons. :-- :-- 


~ Langshans bred to lay; eggs, $1.25 per set- 
ting. Homers, mated or unmated. 


SIDNEY JOHNSON, Boydton, Va. 
Scholtz’s Buff Rocks & White Wandottes 


Eggs from prize-winners, $1.50 for 15; Mam- 
moth Bronze turkeys, eggs $2.00 per setting. 


E. P. Scholtz, 20 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Rese and S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White Wy- 

andottes, S. C. B. Leghorns, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Eggs at $1.00 per 15, $1.75 per 30, 
$2.75 per 50, $5.00 per 100. No stock for sale. 
Valley View Poultry Yards, J.D.Glick, Prop., 
Route 1, Box 41, Dayton, Va. 














GREEN’S BROWN LEGHORNS 
Are the undisputed champions of North Caro- 
lina- Matings for 1908 are the strongest that 
can be put together, free circular, eggs $1 25 
per 13. JNO. P. GREEN, 708 E. Sth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROSE COMB SPECIALIST 
White and Columbian Wyandottes and Buff 
Orpingtons. Asheville Show 20 entries won 19 
regular and 6 special prizes, Eggs $2.50 and 
-50 for 15. Cornish Indian hens and Colum- 
bian cockerel for sale. Eggs exchanged in 
Rose Combs. H: D. McCAIN, Marshall, N. C. 


D. S. Thornburg, Cherryville, N. C. 


Won 1, 2, 3 pullets, 2nd cock, 1, 3, 4, cockerels 
on S. C. B. Leghorns at Gastonia, 1908, on 10 en- 
tries, in class of 75. Eggs reduced to $1.25 per 15. 
EG want of Barred Rocks get the 

famous “RINGLETS” from 


stock not inbred, of 


Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, N.C 











$1.25 per clutch of fifteen. If in 
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Spurs for Poultrymen. 


Use Them Freely and You Will Quicken Your Pace Towards Bigger 
Profits From the Poultry Yard. 


Did you ever try that good plan 
of letting young chicks run in the 
garden to catch bugs? It’s all right. 

Regular hours for doing poultry 
work get it done better and seem- 
ingly with less effort. It also keeps 
the birds better contented, and con- 
tentment makes them do well. 

Within wide limits, the rule to 
keep chickens hungry is a good one; 
but do not overdo a good thing. 
They must have enough feed to build 
up their bodies or make eggs, which- 
ever their end may be. 

Almost any fine, light, dry mate- 
rial dusted on fowls will kill lice 
and mites. Let old and young have 
ample opportunity to take all the 
dust baths they will. The dust bath 
is one of the natural remedies that 
the poultryman will do well to make 
use of to the fullest extent. 

Grease of any kind on small 
chicks may do harm when too much 
is used; but the following mixture 
will suit those who use grease: 3 
parts lard, 1 part sulphur, 1 part 
kerosene oil. Mix well and apply to 


the feathers of the lower part of the 
old hen, so the chicks will get a very 
little on them when they run under 
her. If the use cannot be kept down 
to a very small quantity, use none. 
Do not use this mixture on a sitting 
hen, as the grease would be harmful 
to the eggs. 

When chicks are suffering from in- 
digestion they may run to their 
keeper as if almost starved, even 
while their craws are stuffed. A 
change of feed in such cases may be 
worth more than more feed. 

Hens should not be made to waste 
their time with eggs that cannot 
hatch. There is no more reason why 
the service of a hen should be re- 
duced than there is why land should 
be allowed to make only half a crop 
when a full crop is possible. 

Buying green bones on which a 
little meat clings is somethimes 
practiced by those who like to feed 
their chicks meat;- but see that the 
meat is not partly rotten. Other- 
wise, there will be bowel trouble 
enough to make more loss than the 





meat can ever make good. 








Some Home Made 


Poultry Remedies. 


Here Are Some Good Remedies You are Likely to Need in Your Poultry 
Yard—Have Them and Use Them Freely. 


By Uncle Jo, 


As brevity is to be desired on this 
page as well as elsewhere, I will give 
a few words about several useful 
poultry remedies that any poultry- 
woman can make. 


Remedy for Gapes. 


A small piece of camphor about 
the size of a grain of rye daily and 
ten drops of camphor or turpentine 
added to a pint of drinking water, is 
a good remedy for the gapes. 


For Depluming Mites. 


When fowls lose their feathers in 
spots which show some inflamma. 
tion, they have scabies or mange. A 
mite call the depluming scab mite 
is the cause of the trouble. To treat, 
anoint the affected parts with equal 
parts of mercurial ointment, sulphur 
and paraffin. If the disease covers 
a considerable surface, it is best to 
treat it on the installment plan, not 
applying the ointment to the entire 
affected area all at one time. 


A Good Tonic. 


Douglas Mixture, a_ tonic very 
generally used by up-to-now poultry- 
men, and one which should always 
be on hand, is prepared as follows: 
One pound of copperas to a gallon 
of water. After the copperas has 
dissolved, add one-half ounce of sul- 
phuric acid, which suspends the cop- 
peras, or causes it to permeate the 
entire water; if omitted, the cop- 
peras would all settle to the bot- 
tom. <A stone jug is a convenient 
and suitable vessel to contain it. 
This mixture will keep for any 
length of time. By adding two ta- 
blespoonsfuls of this to each gallon 
of water given the chicks when 
growing it will greatly assist them 
through all trying periods. There 
never was a better chick tonic made 
than this, and it costs almost noth- 
ing. 

To Kill Hen-House Mites. 


Mites move and have their being 
hen-house, feasting on the 


chickens at night when on the roost. 
It is not a difficult task to get rid of 
these pests if you go at it in the 
right way. A mite will not stay on 
a green sassafras pole, therefore 
those who have sassafras growing on 
the farm should put in perches made 
of this wood. If this is not con- 
venient, then bore holes in the pine 
or other perches every ten inches, 
about a half inch deep and fill with 
raw cotton, then saturate the cotton 
with oil of sassafras, repeating about 
every three weeks, and you will 
never be bothered. Spray the house 
with kerosene emulsion, to which a 
gill of sassafras oil has been added. 
Two such sprayings a season will 
keep the house clear of the little red 
pests. 
A Home-Made Lice-Killer. 


No need to buy expensive lice- 
killers when you can make just as 
good at home, as follows: 

Take a peck of road dust or ashes; 
to this add one pound of sulphur. 
three ounces of snuff, three ounces 
crude carbolic acid and three ounces 
of kerosene oil or oil of sassafras. 
Pass these through an old flour sift- 
er a few times to incorporate. An 
old baking powder can makes a good 
dust box; perforate the top and half 
fill the box with the dust. Dust your 
hens with this every ten days and 
you will have little or no trouble. 





For Bronchitis in Poultry. 


Messrs. Editors: 
mouth Rock hens 
does not move 


One of my Ply: 
seems sluggish, 
around much, will 
stretch her neck full length and 
throw her mouth wide open. What 
is wrong with her, and what can I 
do for her? I give frequent changes 
of feed. M. D. 
Halifax Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Uncle Jo.) 


Your hen has symptoms of bron- 
chitis; the fact that she throws her 





mouth open in an effort to breathe 





would indicate this. 
be troubled 


Again, she may 
with gapes, but it is 
hardly likely. Cases of gapes in old 
hens are rare. Bronchitis can be 
easily determined by listening to the 
breathing as there will be a whist- 


ling or blowing sound in the air 
tubes. Give with soft food two 
grains of black antimony twice a 
day. 


Three to six drops of the syrup of 
ipecac at a dose two or three times 
a day is also very good. This trou- 
ble is usually caused by dampness, 
hence the first requisite to speedy 
recovery is to remove the cause. 





Have you planted that sunflower 
patch, also beets and Kaffir for your 
chicks next fall and winter? Do it 
now. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks! 


The ideal fowl] for farm- 
ers. My stock is bred for 
size and egg-production, 
« ith as choice exhibition 
Giuality as can be obtained. 


(ne setting, - - - $1.50 
Three settings, - - 8.50 
(ne hundred eggs, - 6,50 
S.0.White Leghorns, 
setting, - - - - 
Pekin Ducks, sett- 
ing. - - - 1.50 





Packed for shipment. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


ACME POULTRY FARM, 
RAEFORD, N. C. 


IDYLWILDE STOCK and EGGS FOR SALE 


White, Barred and Buff Rocks, M. 
B. turkeys and Rouen ducks. 

Rock Eggs $1.00 to $2.50 per setting 
of 15, M. B. Eggs $4.00 per 11, Rouen 
Eggs $1.00 per 11. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Exhibi- 
tion stock a specialty. Address all 
communications to 


IDYLWILDE FARM, 
Cherry, N, C. 

















EGGS, $1.50_,FOR SETTING OF 15 


S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
borns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minoreas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


“ NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, =: Charlotte, N. C. 


Eggs For Hatching 
White and Barred Rocks, White and Silver 
Laced Wyandottes. Rose Comb R. I. Reds, 
Black Minorcas and Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 
Select stock from leading strains. Satisfact- 
ion guaranteed. Eggs $1.00 per 13. 


MUMFORD POULTRY FARM, - - Morganton, N. C. 


Sone er FINE 


Poultry Catalogue 
for 1908 is larger and better than ever. 
Tells all about pure-bred poultry and 

& f illustrates 60 varieties. Contains 10 
S™I beautiful chromos of ieading breeds— 
pretty enoughtoframe. Tells of best Louse 
Killer, how to cure diseases, make money. 
Only 10c postpaid. Send to-day fora copy. 
L. H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


Woodland Poultry Yards 


W. E. Barrett, Prop., Farmville, N. C. 
PURE BRED FOWLS 


R. C. R. I. Reds, White Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandottes and S. C. Brown Leghorns. 
Eggs 1.00 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Leslie Johnson’s Superb 
White Wyandottes 


Pure bred for twenty generations; prolific win- 
ter layers; hatching eggs $2.00 per fifteen; fer- 
tility guaranteed. 


LULLAHOUSE POULTRY FARM, 
Aberdeen, ; 3 North Carolina 


Black Langshans Exclusively 


Extra good layers. Eggs per setting of 13 $1; 
fo full grown $2; Hens each $1.50; trio for 
-00. 


Bay View Truck and Poultry Farm, 
Box 164, - - Morehead City, N. C. 


15 Varieties Purebred Poultry. :-- :-- 


Eggs $1 per setting. Catalogue free. 
J. T. YODER, Reute 1, Hickory, N. C. 
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How to Raise Good Watermelons. 


Watermelons prefer sandy soil of 
moderate fertility, and are not likely 
to do well on clay or very heavy 
soil. If raised on the same land a 
number of years they will probably 
suffer from blight. Break the land 
broadcast thoroughly. Prepare for 
planting six to ten feet each way, 
depending on the variety of melon 
grown and the strength of the soil. 
Furrow deeply where the rows are 
to be, and cross furrow if preferred. 
Where each hill is to grow open a 
pit eight inches deep and twenty- 
four inches across, and apply in each 
pit a shovel of well fermented com- 
post. From four to six pounds will 
be the right amount. 

* * *€ 

A compost that has given good 
service is made of three parts by 
weight of cottonseed, manure, and 
high grade acid phosphate each, and 
one part of kainit, all thoroughly 
mixed and left in a large heap six 
weeks to ferment. There will not 
be time now to ferment this mix- 
ture for the present year, which 
would have deprived the seed of life 
and made the plant food in the com- 
post quickly available. If fresh ma- 
nure had been applied to each hill 
before February, it would by plant- 





commercial fertilizer may be mixed 
with wood’s mold or rich loam and 
placed in every hill. If the manur- 
ing is too heavy, it will make more 
vine than melons. 


* * * 


Put eight or ten seed in each hill 
and cover one inch deep. If hard 
rains and drying winds follow plant- 
ing, lightly scratch the surface of 
the hills to break the crust. If the 
soil is kept stirred around the young 
plants, their early growth will be 
more rapid. Thin to two plants, se- 
lecting the most vigorous and stocky 
ones in a hill, as soon as the plants 
form the first two leaves. Keep up 
shallow cultivation and recede from 
the row as the plants grow. Plant 
a row-of peas in the middles, so the 
peavines will be grasped by the ten- 
drils on the melon vines in order 
that the Iatter may not be knocked 
about by heavy winds. Do not move 
the vines for the purpose of culti~ 
vation. When it is seen that vines 
that keep extending their length in 
the latter part of the season will not 
be able to mature what fruit the new 
growth may put out, it may be best 
to pinch back the new growth so 
that the vigor of the vine may be 
thrown back for developing what 
fruit can mature. 





ing time, if covered with soil, have 
got in good condition to feed the 
plants. If manure is scarce, a good 


CHAS. M. SCHERER. 








How to Fight Melon Bugs. 


Sprays for Destroying Insects on Melon Vines and How to Apply Them. 


Messrs Editors: Can you tell me 
what will keep insects off young 
watermelon plants? I intend to plant 
some early melons, and every time I 
plant them early the insects suck the 
leaves until there is nothing but a 


stem left. H. P. MULLEN. 
McCarley, Miss. 
Editorial Answer: The melon 


louse tends to be very bad some 
years in alternation with years in 
which it is less harmful, and this 
may be one of the fortunate years. 
Truckers and home gardeners should 
get into the habit of using sprays to 
combat insects and bacterial plant 
diseases. There are times when 
sprays will double or may be do 
more toward increasing the yield of 
a crop, and the net profit will in- 
crease much faster than the yield. 


For Killing the Melon Louse. 


The melon louse is controlled by 
a spray prepared as follows: Finely 
shaved hard soap 1-2 pound, water 
1 gallon, kerosene oil 2 gallons. Use 
boiling water to dissolve the soap, 
remove from the fire and pour in 
the kerosene while the water is hot. 
Churn this mixture ten minutes, or 
till it turns to a creamy white mass. 
The spray pump may be used to do 
the churning. 

This stock is kept on hand, and 
when needed 1 part of it is used to 
4 parts of water. Apply to the mel- 
on vines as soon as the lice appear. 
Since the lice may congregate on the 
under side of the leaves, it will be 
necessary to have the spray nozzle 
turned at such an angle as to reach 
the under side conveniently. If one 
does not have a sprayer to do that, 
he will be able to fasten the nozzle 
on some mode-made contrivance that 
will turn the spray upward and out- 
ward at the proper angle to reach 
the under side of the leaves. 

It is rather diffieult to control the 
lice, and some growers make it a 
rule to watch the individual plants 
from day to day and promptly de- 


stroy any on which lice appear. The 
planting may be heavier than the 
stand is desired, so that there will 
be enough plants after affected ones 
have been destroyed. 


To Poison the Striped Beetle. 


The striped beetle is another in- 
sect that may have to be fought. It 
is advisable to use the Bordeaux 
mixture as a fungicide along with 
Paris green as an insecticide. Make 
the Bordeaux Mixture as follows: 
Copper sulphate (blue stone), 4 
pounds, lump lime 5 pounds, water 
50 gallons. Dissolve the copper sul- 
phate in an earthen or wooden ves- 
sel containing hot or cold water. 
Gradually add water to the lime, 
which should be in a tub or half bar- 
rel, the gradual application of the 
water inducing thorough slaking. At 
the same time pour the two solutions 
into a barrel and mix thoroughly. 
Strain this combined mixture while 
pouring into the spray pump. Pre- 
viously, however, to this Bordeaux 
mixture add 1-4 pound of Paris 
green, first making the latter into a 
thin paste and thoroughly stirring it 
into the Bordeaux mixture. Use this 
formula as soon as the plants are up. 





ss * * 


Do not use the two sprays at the 
same time. The striped beetle has 
to be poisoned, hence the Paris 
green; while the lice must be killed 
by something coming in contact with 
their tender bodies, that will destroy 
them, hence the kerosene emulsion 
for them. The two treatments may 
be alternated at intervals of two or 
three days. 





Suits Southern Conditions. 


Messrs. Editors: I don’t want it 
stopped. I think The Progressive 
Farmer one of the best agricultural 
papers in the Southern States, suits 
the conditions here, and each copy is 
filled with something new to impress 
the careful reader. 

Ss. C. CATHCART. 














asks the cautious man or woman. After 
the paint is on the house it is too f 
late. The money, not only for the 
paint, but for the painter’s labor, has 
_been spent. Why not do as the big 
paint users do—railroads, contract- 
ing painters, factory owners, etc. ?— : 
they test White Lead, which is the 
solid ingredient of all good house 








(Va 








paint, before it is applied. 


The paint ingredients (White Lead, Linseed Oil 
and coloring matter) should always be Jough/ separately and mixed 
by the painter /resh for each job. The test for quality is then 
made before the paint is mixed. It is not a bit complicated; 
all one needs is a flame (candle, gas or spirit lamp) and a blow- 
pipe to intensify the heat. 

White Lead is corroded metallic lead, the same as shot, lead-pipe or home- 
made sinkers for fishing lines. Intense heat forces the pasty ‘‘White Lead” back 
into its original form of metallic lead. If, therefore, your experiment fails to 
wholly reduce the white lead to metallic lead, you may 
be sure that the supposed 
White Lead is either adul- 
terated or totally bogus. 




























FULL WEIGHT KEGS 
The Dutch Boy Painter os & 
keg guarantees not only p 

ity, but full weight of White 
Lead. Our packages are not 
weighed with the contents; 
each keg contains the amount 
of White Lead designated on 
the outside. 


We will furnish the necessary 
Blowpipe Free upon request 
if you wish to test paint. We are 
glad to have you test our White 
Lead. Would we dare to do this, if there were any doubt as to 
the purity of our product? Ask for Test Equipmert 13 Address 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

in whichever of the following cities i3 nearest you: 
New York, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 














Boston, 














Modern Ganner Go, 


Manufacturers of 


THE FAMOUS HOME CANNERS, 


Start a Canning Factory on your own farm, Big noney 
in canning fer the market. Costs but little to start. We tell 
you how. Write to-day for free literature on the subject of 
canning and canning machinery. 


MODERN CANNER COMPANY, 


43-45 River St. BRIDGEPORT, Ala., U. 8. A. 



































Made in all sizes and prices from $5.00 up, and suited to both 


HOME AND MARKET CANNING 


We are glad to mail it to anyone interested. 


The Raney Canner Comp?ny, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


THE IMPROVED RANEY CANNING OUTFITS 


We have made many special improvements for the coming season, and are determined that 
no one living shall give better value for the same money. Our catalog gives full particulars, 
and much valuable information. Every farmer and housekeeper in the land should have it and 
learn of the great improvements that have been made in putting up fruits and vegetables. 









HLT aga ete Modern a UTAH ETUEDAMAA 9) ALUN LEAT 
Modern and up-to-date in every par- 

2) ticular. From 12 to 150 horse power. 
We also make Boilers; Tanks’ and 
Towers; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
Saw and Cane Mills; Syrup Kettles. 
We solicit your correspondence,’ ; 
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Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 
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HORNE THE PEOPLE’S CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR 











The Man to Secure Harmony and Unity to the Party and Bring Victory, the Man 
Who will be Governor and Nothing More. 





Democrats have in the last half century nominated only one farmer for Governor, and that one accidentally. 
were lawyers. 


All others 
That farmer candidate united the party then—Horne will do it now—Only one farmer in the State 
House during the last eight years the Democrats have controlled it—-Count the farmers in high offices and see if they 
have had their share—_They cast three fourths of the Democratic votes. The business and laboring men have hardly 
had any representation either. Non-professional men have made good officers whenever given a chance. 


HORNE AND HARMONY ARE NEEDED NOW! 


An Enthusiastic Ashley Horne Club has been Formed at Durham, with a Charter Membership of 
Something over One Hundred Democrats. That this Club is Enthusiastic and Means Bus- 
iness is Evidenced by the Letter which it is Sending Out, which reads as follows. 


DURHAM, N. C., March arist, 1908. 

We, the undersigned members of the Ashley Horne Democratic Club of Durham county, feel moved to call upon the voters 
of the State of North Carolina to support the Hon. Ashley Horne for the nomination for the Governorship in the approaching 
Democratic State Convention, for the following reasons : 


First. He was a brave Confederate soldier. During four years of bloody war, bravely and loyally he followed ‘“‘ Mars Robert,” 
and WALKED HOME FROM APPOMATTOX BAREFOOTED. 

Second. When this Commonwealth was buried in the gloom of war and shrouded in the desolation of defeat, it was Ashley 
Horne and his comrades that blazed the way out of the wilderness of bitter days and the slough of despondency, and set her upon 
her feet. 

Third. Faithful in war, faithful in peace; his ear has never been dull when the State needed the services of his good right arm. 

Fourth. A Democrat without apology and without guile, he has always led the vanguard in his section when the Democratic 
party needed a Standard Bearer. 

Fifth. These times demand a BUSINESS MAN for Governor. Nominate Ashley Horne for Governor and we guarantee a four 
years’ administration in which the business interests of the State will be duly fostered, conserved and protected. Help us to in- 
augurate a Business Man’s administration. 

No man from the Gulf of Mexico to the Potomac sustains a higher character;—no man’s name has higher credit in the mar- 
kets of the world ;—no man’s name is a greater token for honor and fidelity ;—no man’s name stands out more prominently for 
a ‘square deal” than does Ashley Horne’s. Hence our appeal to the business world to support Ashley Horne. 

Szxth. Without cant or hypocrisy, he has ever been a sober, moral, hightoned, honest man. 

Seventh. He represents no faction. He has no “machine.” He isa member of no “combine.”” He isa plain man and asks the sup- 
port of the plain people. If elected he will be the People’s Governor, with no machine to keep in order, no combine to tie his hands. 

Eighth. lf elected, he will be Governor, and he will not use that great office as a stepping stone to something higher. He will 
perform the duties of that great office to the best of his ability, and at the end of his term return to private life. 

Ninth. He is a Prosperity Promoter. 

Tenth. He was a private in Lee’s army. 
soldier for Governor. 


He has been a big success in the management of his own affairs; make him Governor and give him an opportunity of apply- 
ing fine business sense to the management of our State affairs. 


A FARMERS’, LABORERS’, AND BUSINESS MEN’S CANDIDATE. 


We appeal to the Farmers to support Ashley Horne—to make him their candidate. Coming out of the war without a dollar, he now owns much 
land and is the biggest farmer in Johnston county. He knows the farmer’s life and his needs, and is pre-eminently the farmer’s friend. Now is the 
opportunity to make a successful farmer a successful Governor of North Carolina. The farmers owe it to themselves to support ASHLEY HORNE. 

We appeal to the Merchants to support Ashley Horne. Beginning with only a pittance, today he stands at the head of the line, and at his side 
door, perhaps, more bags of cotton are bought and paid for than at any store in North Carolina. 

We appeal to the Manufacturers to support Ashley Horne. In these days of stress, of idle men and idle factories, but few, if any, men are fur- 


nishing employment to more labor than does Ashley Horne, in the cotton factories, fertilizer factories, and the various other industries with which 
he is associated. 








He carried a musket. Probably this is your last chance to vote for a Confederate 


We appeal to Bankers to support Ashley Horne—President of one bank and Director in several others, no line of banking institutions in the State 
stands higher, or has more assets in character (the influence that pays dividends these panicky times), than the banks with which Ashley Horne is 
connected. 


A man of clean life; a friend to education; a friend to the Eleemosynary Institutions of the State; a friend to the poor; a friend to his fellow 
man; one who deserves the confidence and love of every man, woman and child in North‘Carolina; we call upon every man who can vote to show 
his appreciation of his great worth and great work, and support first, last and all the time, Ashley Horne for Governor. 

JULIAN S. CARR, President Ashley Horne Democratic Club. 
W. A. ERWIN, First Vice-President; JAMES R. BLACKNALL, Second Vice-President; C.D. PARTIN, Third Vice-President. 


W. H. McCase, Corresponding Secretary. R. T. Faucett, Secretary. 


MEMBERS ASHLEY HORNE DEMOCRATIC CLUB: 


Zz. tn PORY, 

R. T. Faucett, Sr., 
W. P. Henry, 
James R. Blacknall, 
Rufus Blalock, 
Theo. Belvin, 

W. T. Pollard, 

QO. E. Rawles, 

A. T. Umstead, 
A. J. Ferrell, 

— M. Carr, 

Paul Sneed, 

Joe Lacock, 


Jim Lashley, 
Buck Cooper, 

J. W. Tatum, 
John T. Teer, 

}. & Care, Tr., 

R. C. Mull'gan, 
H. J. Bass, 

J. H. Sneed, 

Rev. M. Bradshaw, 
Rev. G. T. Adams, 
J. N. Umstead, 

J. L. Hall, 

Geo. E. Lougee, 


Sam Reams, 
Robert Cates, 

Dr. William Hicks, 
Ed. Belvin, 

W. T. Mangum, 
H: H. Belvin, 

W. F. Carr, 

B. R. Houston, 

W. A. Erwin, 

Dr. Julian A. Smith, 
L. W. Highsmith, 
A. J. Burgess, 
Charles M. Lewter, 


J. F. Freeland, 
Thomas Belvin, 
Edgar E. Thompson, 
E. K. Powe, 

Geo. M. Shephard, 
W. W. Shaw, 

R. M. Jones, 

John Carlton, 

D. T. Sasser, 

F, A. Hood, 

]. &. Cary, 

W. D. Partin, 

J. J. Durham, 


J. A. Woodall, 
E. G. Belvin, 
John T. Kerr, 
J. M. Jones, 

W. H. McCabe, 
John Rose, 

J. W. Patterson, 
J. M. Pollard, 
R. T. Faucett, Jr., 
J. N. Christian, 
A. J. Lloyd, 
James Pickett, 
S. H. Herndon, 


David Mayes, 

R. T. Howerton, 
John W. Proctor, 
L. A. Carr, 

Wm. Pendergrass, 
Charles P. Jetton, 
George W. Tilley, 
J. W. Norwood, 
S. M. Lashley, 

D. D. Belvin, 

Joe H. Shields, 

P. C. Martin, 

G. V. Lynn. 
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FARMERS! 


Try This Roofing for Your Buildings 


e above are types of Roofing scientifically 
anne from Na Asphalt and Long Woolen 
Felt. They are more attractive in appearance— 

h hing! tin, corrugated iron, tar 
and gravel, etc., and without repairs will last 





Don's be satisfied with something ‘‘just as 
good.” If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us direct. We will sell you in any quantity, 
freight paid to your Railroad Station, at the fol- 

i rices: 
ON ELECTROID ” Nm ty Rubber Finish) 1 ply 
$1.85; 2 ply $2.20; 3 ply $2.60 per square. 

YAOME ” (Flint Coated, both sides) 1 ply 
$1.95; 2 ply $2.30; 3 ply $2.70 per square. 

“UNIVERSAL” (Gravel Surface) $2.90 per 
square; one weight only—about 135 lbs. per 


uare. 
segufficient large-headed Galvanized Nasil, 
Liquid cement and full printed direction sfor 
laying, packed in the core of each roll. YOU 
CAN PUT IT ON.” 


Write for Descriptive Catalog “G.” Samples 
for the ing. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Also Portland Cement, Lime. Plaster, Etc. 





The 
Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 


Attach to Make 
any walking 


Hard Work Eas 

Gr troporee, right of left 

or two-horse or 

steel beam. They regulate de 

of furrow, and lighten the draft 

least one-third. h heel acts like 
Ibarrow. You 


low, except 
our twelve- 
icks as well 














Retail price only $5.00. Write at once for 
tull particulars. Ne 
| © WONDER PLOW COMPANY, ‘ 

809 Factory Ste, St. Clair, Mich. 
Nea Ne ee 








THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser. the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
a South America, the Panama and the 

ent. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions -f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone. 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 








Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
part of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
turer, and busi: man lied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper 





Make Plowing Easy 


| 





Nitrate of Soda 


NITRATE SOLD IN 
ORIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 


36 Bay Street, East 
SAVANNAH, GBORGIA 


Orders for All Quantities Promptly 
Filled——Write for Quotations 











Low Rates via Seaboard. 


The Seaboard announces effective April 1st, 
they will sell First-class limited Party tickets 
at rate of Two cents per mile short line mile- 
age plus arbritraries per capita, between all 
points on the Seaboard Air Line Railway for 
parties of ten or more traveling together on 
one ticket, passengers entitled to the same 
privileges as those holding regular First-class 
tickets. 

One hundred and fifty pounds of baggage will 
be transported free for each whole ticket and 
seventy-five pounds on each half ticket. 

For rates, schedules, information etc., apply 


t 
Cc. H. GATTIS, Trav. Pass. Agt., 
4 W. Martin St., (Tucker Bldg. ), 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 





For Abundant Crops 


feed the crop with a generous supply of Potash in the 
fertilizer at the 





the most care- 
with the most 
supplied with 


Crops cannot thrive in 
fully prepared soil, even 
skilful planting, unless 
the necessary plant-food. 


POTASH 


is absolutely necessary to plant growth. 


“Plant Food”® is the title of a book which we publish and mail free to farmers. 
It is not an advertising pamphlet, but a book which every farmer should have. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York—93 Nassau Street Chicago—Monadnock Building 
Atlanta, Ga.—1224 Candler Building 

















20 INCHES 


HIGH. 54 BOu..LS. 


SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON 
TEN DAYS EARLIER THAN KING! 


And Wm. Polk, Leading Louisiana Planter, 
says it beats all as to yield. 
Alexandria, La., February 17, 1908. 
Mr. W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir—I planted most of my Simpkins seed 
between April ist and April 15th, at the same time 
planting other varieties, such as Toole, King’s, 
Money Maker and Hawkins. I found that the Simp- 
kins seed fruited very rapidly, and was practically 
full of fruit ninety-five days after germination. On 
my Sienpkins cotton this last yearI averageda 
509 lb. bale per acre and the other varieties aver- 
aged from 200 to 385 pounds of lint per acre. We 
had a complete infection of boll weevils last year, 
but it is my opinion thata cotton made before 
August Ist is practically safe. 

This year I am planting 1,200 acres of yourcot- 
ton. Iam thoroughly convinced vnat your seed is 
decidedly the best that I have been able to procure. 

Yours truly, WILLIAM POLE. 


I have 6000 bushels more for sale: $1.25 
per bushel; five bushels, $500. Write at 
once for special prices on larger lots. 

W. A. SIMPKINS, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

















IS NOW THE MOST POPULAR VARIETY. 


In the past two years, since we have 
been offering it in our catalog, it has 
been planted in every cotton State 
and has made good everywhere. Ev- 
erything that we have claimed for it 
has been substantiated by letters re- 
ceived from hundreds of our oldest 
customers. 

It has been fouad especially well 
adapted to North and the upper part 
of South Carolina, where an early 
variety is required. Our seed is gin- 
ned on private gins, the seed we sell 
is grown from the most carefully 
selected stock of planting seed, as is 
the case with all our varieties. We 
do not claim to sell the greatest num- 
ber of varieties, or the gueatest quan- 
tity of seed, for this cammot be done 
and sell the best selectea seed. But 
we do sell the greatest quantity of 
the best selected, highest quality 
seed, and our prices are very low. 
Write for Special Cotton Pamphlet, 
and Special Prices today. 

Twelve years before we introduced 
this variety, two years ago, one of 
the most successful cotton growers 
having learned by experience that 
the best cotton seed was the cheapest 
bevause most prolific, started in to 
“breed up’’ what was in his mind an 
ideal cotton plant. He worked to 
produce a large well-limbed stalk, 
with open growth, shorter-jointed 
and two bolls at each joint with 
longer and finer lint, and early, also 
for a deeper root to resist drought, 
and a variety strongly resistant 
against storms and rust. The result 
of these years of careful selection 
and crossing is our Money Maker 
Cotton, the most thoroughly satis- 
factory cotton for all soils and con- 
ditions. The picture shown herewith 
will give you a better idea of what it 
will do. 

We have tested it in every kind of 
soil and climate in the cotton region. 
Under the same conditions of culti- 
vation it has always shown the 
heaviest yields, and in 1905 was 14 
per cent ahead of the next best vari- 
ety. 


1873. 


Seeds, Piants, 





MONEY MAKER 


Our 1905 seed crop was two hundred acres. 
25 acres grown especially for our own planting seed to produce the seed we sell, the yield was worked up to 3% bales per acre. No other va 
riety has been so carefully bred and selected as Our Money Maker. You can grow as much lint from 5 acres of this as you can from 
20 acres of the common seed. GET A START NOW. 
bushels $15.00. Yow can get no finer seed at %5.00 per pound. 


THE ALEXANDER SEED CO,. Box 20, Augusta, Ga. 


Bulbs-—The Best that Grow-Selected for the South. 


COTTON 


< * 
Land was good, and with good fertilization and culture averaged 2% bales per acre, and on 


Pound 40c., 3 pounds $1.00, postpaid. Not prepaid: Peck 75c., bushel $2.00, ten 
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hallow Cultiv 


Here is a tool that the successful farmer can’t 
get along without—the Hallock Weeder and 
Shallow Cultivator. Greatest labor-saver and 
money-maker going. Does more good in a corn 
field or potato patch than fifteen men with hoes. 
Works 4 to 8 rows at once and leaves soil mel- 
low, free from weeds and Jevel. 


Every farmer knows that shallow stirring of Sy, SY 
surface soil is best; it prevents washing and saves ~ °’*_ 
fertility; by “fining” the surface, it prevents evapor- 
ation and saves moisture. All this means a better ; 
farm and bigge crops. Here is a picture of the : 


HALLOCK WEEDER ' 


Shallow Cultivator 


(from actual photograph) showing just how it works—its whip-like steel fingers stir the soil thoroughly 
and destroy every little growing weed—isn’t that good farming? 

The Hallock is made in 7% foot length for one horse, 12 foot for two. A sulky attachment converts it into a 
perfect riding cultivator. A seeder box and driving wheel make it the best tool known for sowing clover and grass seed. 


Don’t think of beginning spring work without a “‘Hallock.’’ Write zow for the best looking farm booklet ever put 
Contains actual scenes showing just how the “Hallock’’ is used and how it helps to get big corn crops. Address 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 1206 North Beaver St., York, Pa. 








Write a Postal to Deere For 


Ee sa ce 8 ce a 


Dise Cultivator 
With Spring Lifts 


Here’s an example of Deere High Quail 
and Deere Durability in our improv 
New Deere Diso Cultivator which onesmall 
illustration can’t possibly shew you the 
way 18 large pictures with full descrip- 
tions do ie our Free Book offered below. 


List. Pays youin work and time saved— 
in bigger crops and in maki. you the 
best judge of true values in machinery 
withal! latest Deere Imp b 
we send you all information larly. 
Here’s &@ world’s standard machine you 
ought to know about whether you buy one 
now or not. 





Not a common, heavy gra. iron castin; j 
machine, easily fracture » but neat, simple 
or 


out. 


owe —— bom 
rm 

and Cultivator Book No. 63, Free. 

Deere & Mansur Company 


Moline, Illinois 








A. MAGAZINE 


OBSERVER 


Every Day in the Year 


! FREE 


Send no money. Just your 
What do you mame and address and we 











The acknowledged leading newspaper 


will send you a copy of our in North Carolina. Subscription price 


- solving the hired help problem for 
want to know new Magazine fall of inter- 


hundreds of farmers. 


? 


esting articles and informa- 
tion. It will appeal to you, no 
matter where you are or 
|where you may be. If you are 
dissatisfied with your present 


position; if you want to move 
Where do YOU to a new section of the coun- 


want to go 
? 


Do you want 


try; if you have anything to 
sell or if you wart to buy; 
you find just what you 
want to know about it in its 
helpful pages and it wont cost 
ouacent. Just a letter ask- 
for it ring it, provid- 

at you mention what 


th: 
kind of a business you de- 


sire, or what size farm you 
to buy a farm|3*s searching for and in what 


or business 


? 


state you wish tolocate. Just 
tell us what you want as we 
send the Magazine free only 
to people who give us this in- 
formation. If you want to 

y a farm or business any- 
where, if you desire to move 


$8.00 per year; 84.00 six months; $2.00 
three months. Highest priced paper in 
the State. By reason of our superior 
mail service, the Observer can be de- 
livered to almost any point in Southern 
Virginia, North Carolina and upper 
South Carolina on the day of publica- 
tion. 


THE SEMI - WEEKLY OBSERVER 


issued every Tuesday and Friday 


104—PAPERS FOR $1.00—104 





Specially edited and arranged for the 
farmers, gives at all times the gist of 


Air Cooled Engines, 1-Horse Power. 


OU offer high wages, and still 

j find it difficult to get hired men. 

Why not do as other progress- 

ive farmers are doing—let one 

of the dependable and ever ready 

I. H. C. gasoline engines be your hired 
man? 

Suppose you want to grind feed, 





shell corn, shred fodder, pump water, 
operate the churn, grindstone, fanning 
mill, separator, bone cutter, or saw 
wood. Withan I. H. C. engine you 
will need no extra help. You can run 


Vertical Engines made in 2 and 3-Horse Power. 
Horizontal Engines (Portable and Stationary) 
made in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20-Horse Power. 


Traction Engines, 10, 12, 15 and 20-Horse Power. 
Also sawing, spraying and pumping outfits. 


or out, in wet or dry, hot or cold 
weather. You will have no difficulty in 
operating or controlling it. 

Only a few cents per hour is re- 
quired for fuel. All I. H. C. engines 
use either gas, gasoline or denatured 
alcohol. 

Please notice in the above list of 
styles and sizes that there isan I. H.C. 
gasoline engine adapted to practically 
every farm requirement. 

You can have a small engine which you 
can easily move from place to place, as your 


- Ask us. 


to another state orcity, write 
at once and tell us what you 
want and where you want it, 
nd let us send you FREE 


It costs you ja 
our ant Magazine. Ad- 
+ dress onard Darbyshire, 


wthing. Inc., Dept. 4, Rochester, N.Y. 


Low Rates and Mileage Books via 
SEABOARD 


Commencing April Ist. 


On April the ist the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way will puton sale Inter-State rates in the 
State of North Carolina at rate of 2% cents per 
mile and as soon as possible thereafter, will is- 
sue Tariffs showing Inter-State rates toallpoints 
South of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers on bas- 
is of 2% cents per mile, it being understood, 
however, that the R. F. & P. will continue to 
use $3.50 rate between Richmond, Va., 
Washington, D. C. 

Two thousand mile books Inter-State and In- 
terchangeable, will be sold for $40.00, good for 
five people, members of a firm or coporation, 
oa one person being allowed to use it at a 
time. 

One thousand mile books Inter-State and In- 
terchangeable for $20.00, for persons whose 


All letters to advertisers should 
name is shown on cover of book. 
Five hundred mile Family book, good on the 


becarefully addressed. It ts tm- 
Seaboard in North Carolina only, for $11.25, 


five 1 le, whi 1 ° 

Oe eine Te en all use | portant to give the box, street 
bp He Mewoens mile books Pry B one See 

and mile books sold at rate o .00 an ¥ . 

respectively, will be good over practically all of number or department tm aANSWET- 

cluding the uthern way, Atlantic as ¥ Y 

Line, Norfolk & Southern KF &P Ws. | 24g advertisements. Always state 

Aberdeen & Ashboro and Bay Line. 


For further information apply to Ticket , ’ 
‘saan that you saw the advertisement tn 
C. H. GATTIS, T, P. A 


4 W. Martin St., (Tucker Bldg.), 
Raleigh, North Caro lina. 


work requires, or you can have a larger 
engine for stationary use, The efficiency of 
all I. H. C. engines is well known. You can- 
not possibly have any better guarantee of a 
dependable engine than one of these engines 
affords. 

Call on the International local agent for 
catalogs, and inspect these engines. Write 


the engine and attend to the machine 
yourself. 

In the same way you will be able to 
do dozens of farm jobs which usually 
require the labor of two men. You will 
be surprised to find howlittle attention 


an I. H. Cc. eigine ROCHE: Z for colored hanger and booklet on ‘‘Develop- 
The engine will work for youindoors ment of Power.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chicago, U.S.A. 


(Incorporated) 


State, national and foreign news. Lays 
stress on furnishing connected news 
stories, a very much neglected feature 
in many semi-weekly papers._Cirgula- 
tion now nearly 6000 ) each issue | and 
steadily growing on account of its popu- 
larity. . 4 CO 

Sample copy of either paper sent on 
request. 








THE OBSERVER 
COMPANY, 


Observer Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 








THE 
UNIT ROAD MACHINE 


Solves the Problem of 


GOOD ROADS 


One man witha good team 
can operate it, doing bet- 
ter work than 25 men 
with usual tools. 


It will pay for self in two 
days work 


COSTS about one fifth 
as;much as larger graders 
and will do the same work 
at half the expense. 


Simple, Practical. 
Strong, 

Easily Operated. 

WRITE NOW FOR PRICES 

THE CALL-WATT CO., 
Dept. F, 

RICHMOND, - 





and 





VA, 


—————e 


LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES 
THE OLD 1 


RELIABLE, IN USE 25 YEARS. 
HORSE-POWER AND BELT-POWER 
Our Various Styles Meet all Demands. 
SELF-FBED Woop OR STEEL PITMAN 
Quality gives best results. Send for catalog. 
KANSAS CITY HAY-PRESS CO., 

112 Mill Street, - - - - - Kansas City, Mo. 











The Progressive Farmer. 




















